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DIANA’S DEATH: 
REPORTING OR 
DISTORTING? 



MPs back 
Earl’s call 
to liberate 
Princes 


Steve Boggan 
Fran Abrams 
and Jo jo Moyas 


Criticism of the Royal Family 
continued among mourners at 
Kensington Palace yesterday 
as politicians and the public 
backed Earl Spencers insis- 
tence that Princes William and 
Harry should not be brought up 
solely by the Windsors. 

On a day when Paddy Ash- 
down, leader of the Liberal 
Democrats, agreed that the 
population was behaving 
more like citizens than sub- 
jects, there was a growing 
feeling that the boys had 
become the People’s 
Princes. 

Tbny Blair kept a long- 
standing appointment for 
lunch with the Queen at 
Balmoral which was fol- 
lowed by an audience dur- 
ing which they were certain 
to have discussed the role 
of the monarchy into the 
millennium. 

Earlier the Prime Min- 
ister ruled out a privacy law, 
but called on newspaper 
editors to exercise more re- 
straint in their pursuit of 
celebrities. He described 
criticism of tbe royals as 
“unfair". 

The long-term implica- 
tions of Earl Spencer’s dev- 
astating attack on the 
Royal Family from the pul- 
pit of Westminster Abbey 
on Saturday were still be- 
ing assessed yesterday, but 
there was widespread sup- 
port for his words. 

During the tribute to his 
sister, Diana, Princess of 
Wiles, he said; “We will not 
allow [the princes] to suf- 
fer the anguish that used 
regularly to drive you to 
tearful despair. 

“And beyond that, on 
behalf of your mother and 
sisters, I pledge that we, 
your blood family, will do 
all we can to continue the 
imaginative way in which 
you were steering these 
two exceptional young 
men, so that their souls are 
not simply immersed by 
duty and tradition but can 
sing openly, as you 
planned." 

As he delivered his at- 
tack, promising to encour- 
age the beys in their royal 
rale while giving them “ex- 
perience of as many dif- 
ferent aspects of life as 
possible", the Queen was 
silling only yards away. 

The number of people who 
witnessed the rebuke an 
television was put at 2J 
billion. 

The spread of applause 
from outside the Abbey to 
the mourners inside after 
he delivered his attack was 
described by Mr Ashdown 
yesterday as “an extraor- 
dinarily symbolic moment . 

Speaking on BBC Radio 
4’s The Wand This Weekend. 
he said: “I think there is a 
sense in which the terms of 
the relationship between 
government and the gov- 


erned has altered in the last 
week” Asked whether he felt 
that people were behaving like 
citizens rather than subjects, he 
replied: “I think that’s accurate 
... There is perhaps a new self- 
confidence about people ex- 
pressing a view which is heard 
and responded to. And some- 
thing deeper than that, I think 
they are telling us what kind of 
society they want. 

“They want a compassionate 
society, a fairer society, a more 


V THE INDEPENDENT 

Enough 

Apportioning blame for Diana's 
death is not. in any exact way, pos- 
sible. Paparazzi, “the media’’, her 
extraordinary life; her personal 
unhappiness and search for solace 
afterwards; a speeding (and it 
seems drunken) driver; how is one 
supposed to extract a simple mes- 
sage from all that? 

But that does not enable anyone 
to escape remorse, or question 
their own behaviour. The most fa- 
mous woman in the world fell 
also, as her brother put it in his ex- 
traordinary tribute, that she was the 
most hunted person in the world. 
Thai bunt was not set off by a group 
of journalists or proprietors alone; 
it was part of a media event au- 
thorised by the royal family itself. 
What happened last week was the 
final act of an experiment in glob- 
al glamour royalty which began at 
Diana’s wedding in tbe Abbey 16 
years ago. Hysterical “Di worship" 
was carried on largely through the 
tabloids and the television screen: 
without it we would not have seen 
the scenes we have witnessed in the 
past eight days. It began as a con- 
trolled thing which helped the 
monarchy, but it ran entirety out of 
control. Now it is no longer a soap 
opera romance, but a tragedy in 
the face of which all the writers and 
players stand aghast 

If we are not all sadder and wis- 
er, we damned well ought to be. The 
bunt became a blood sport. The 
quarry dead, let us find gentler pur- 
suits. This newspaper has never 
been excited about titillating and in- 
trusive pictures of the famous, nor 
has it been devoted to covering the 
royal family simply because it is 
there: abstinence may therefore be 
easy for us. We do not apologise 
for giving the story saturation cov- 
erage last week, because what hap- 
pened on the streets of London 
after the accident was a huge hap- 
pening. But from here on in, this 
paper has bad enough. 

We will never publish pictures of 
the young princes William and 
Harry in private situations again. 
On state occasions maybe, or on 
matters of constitutional signifi- 
cance, but even then we will be spar- 
ing. That will sometimes mean 
that pictures of royalty organised 
by Buckingham Palace, which the 
royal family are keen to see pub- 
lished. will not be in the Indepen- 
dent. But we have no more wish to 
be publicity agents for the monar- 
chy than to be incessant voyeurs of 
iL A story is over. Let the sequel 
be written in another way. 


decent society, a more just so- 
ciety. The reason why Diana 
touched the hearts of so many 
in Britain was because she ex- 
pressed an equality about soci- 
ety that I think they believe their 
leaders ought to be able to 
deliver more effectively." 

Labour and Tbiy MPs agreed 
that the style of Diana's par- 
enting should be continued tty 
the Spencer side of the family. 
“I totally approve of what Earl 
Spencer said," said Andrew 
Madrinlay, Labour MP for 
Thurrock. “It would serve 
to maintain the breath of 
fresh air which the Princess 
brought to the monarchy. It 
would help to blow away 
the cobwebs." 

Michael Eabricant, Con- 
servative MP for Lichfield, 
said: “It would be a shame 
if the influence of the 
Spencer family were lost. 
TTus is not only important 
for Princes William and 
Harry, but such an influ- 
ence from outside like this 
would have the conse- 
quence of making the 
monarchy more attractive 
to the population at large 
and wDl safeguard it for the 
next century.” 

At Kensington Palace, 
Diana’s former home, trib- 
utes and flowers contin- 
ued to be laid. Many of 
those who came to praise 
her, however, were critical 
of the Windsors. 

Harry Hoy! and, 36, from 
Leicester, said: “The only 
hope of saving the monar- 
chy is to protect these boys 
from that dysfunctional 
family. People saw Diana's 
approach as the way for- 
ward for the royals and if 
they are one-tenth as sen- 
sitive and caring as she 
was, then they will be much 
more in touch with the 
feelings of the people." 

Michelle Ellis, a hair- 
dresser from Birmingham, 
said: “There was amazing 
support for Diana's broth- 
er after his speech. 1 think 
a royal upbringing would be 
much too regimented. I 
hope they get to spend lots 
of time with the Spencers 
and I hope that the Royal 
Family are not as stiff with 
the princes as they were 
with Diana." 

However, not everyone 
agreed. Dr David Starkey, 
a constitutional historian at 
the London School of Eco- 
nomics, said the Earl's 
speech amounted to “cal- 
culated vengeance", 

“The speech showed on 
the one hand a desire to 
look after the children, but 
on tbe other hand made 
them victims of a public mg 
of war," he said. 

And the constitutional 
historian Lord Blake said: 
“I think be was wrong to 
imply that the princes had 
to be ‘saved’ from the Roy- 
al Family. There is nothing 
to suggest dial Charles is 
not a caring and loving fa- 
ther.” 
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Gordon Brown, the Chancellor, and the actor Sean Connery, travelling on the .river Forth to Rosyth, Fife, yesterday, to announce the Increase in 
employment at the former naval base Photograph: David Moir/Newsflash 

Tax threat to home rule vote 


Stephen Goodwin, 
Fran Abrams and 
Anthony Bevins 


With less than 72 hours to go 
before Scots take their 
momentous decision on home 
rule, lb ay Blair will today try to 
bead off the nightmare possi- 
bility of a parliament neutered 
of tax-raising powers. 

“A serious parliament should 
be given serious powers,” the 
Prime Minister will say on Lhe 
campaign trail in Scotland. 

In tbe course of a day’s hec- 
tic campai gning in Edinb urgh 
and Glasgow he will also repeat 
Labour's election pledge that ft 
will not raise income tax in the 
next five years. 

Taxation remains the achilles 
bee! of Thursday's referendum. 
Although opinion polls show 
slightly more people in favour 
of giving the parliament the 
power to vary income tax than 
against it, the Tory-dominated 
“No" campaign will try to sway 
voters by asking how they feel 
about paying more tax than the 

En glish. 

While an NOP poll for the 
Scottish Sunday Tunes showed 
51 percent prepared to vote for 


tax-raising powers, anICM poll 
for Scotland on Sunday showed 
just 45 per cent in favour. A 3- 
1 majority were in favour of a 
Scottish parliament, the first of 
the two referendum questions. 

With .William Hague the 
Conservative party leader due 
in Scotland tomorrow, Mr Blair 
will also reject the Tbry. claim 
that devolution will lead to the 
break up of the United King- 
dom. Tbe Government’s plans 
are about “stability not separa- 
tion”, he will say. 

Mr Blair will try to present 
the parliament as “business- 
friendly”, countering the fears 
of Edinburgh financial institu- 
tions and. members of the CBI 
in Scotland that different tax 
rates and possible changes in 
business rates will hit investment 
and force firms to .relocate 
south of the border. 

Last night the Chancellor, die 
Scottish secretary and the de- 
fence secretary were all in Scot- 
land pushing for a convincing 
“yes, yes” vote in Thursday's ref- 
erendum. 

Gordon Brown insisted that 
business was demonstrating its 
confidence in the future of 
Scotland with a devolved Par- 


liament by continuing to make 
major investments. ' 

The Tory constitutional af- 
fairs spokesman Michael An- 
cram warned that the Labour 
Government would have to ask 
“serious questions” if turn-out 
was low in Thursday’s referen- 
dum north of the border. 

There was also opposition to 
the proposals from TSm Datyell, 
the Labour MP for Linlithgow 
and a long-time opponent of de- 
volution. He warned that a 
“yes, yes” vote would drive tal- 
ent soutb of die border and 
would mean that some compa- 
nies might decide to relocate to 
England 

Meanwhile, tbe silent English 
majority was yesterday warned 
that it is paying a cash penalty 
for being without a regional 
power-base. .* . 

Richard Caborn, minister 
for the regions, said the even- 
tual creation of English re- 
gional assemblies would help 
them catch up. 

Scotland and Wales have 
caught up with tbe average Eu- 
ropean income since Labour set 
up the Scottish and Welsh de- 
velopment agencies 22 years 
ago. But most of the English re- 


gions remain well below that 
level, with Cornwall, Merseyside 
and South Yorfc^iire running far 
behind. 

. If Labour won the next elec- 
tion, that would be followed by 
referendiims for directly elect- 
ed English regional assemblies 
along the lines of the one cur- 
rently proposed for Wales. 

Mr Caborn told The Inde- 
pendent that greater regional au- 
tonomy would be beneficial: 

“If your car is only firing ful- 


ly off two cylinders, and the rest 
are not firing, then that is a 
recipe for division. If you've got 
all 10 cylinders firing at their 
maximum, then you'll have har- 
mony, or unity." 

Economic growth would ac- 
celerate throughout the coun- 
try - including the English 
regions. “We can bake a much 
bigger cake than we're baiting 
at the moment,” Mr Caborn 
added. 

English penalised, page 6 


Blair urged to update 
Britain’s image abroad 


David Walker 


Catching the nation's intro- 
spective mood. Demos today 
publishes proposals for giving 
Great Britain a new image of it- 
self fit for a new century. 

The think tank's paper, spon- 
sored by the Design Council, 
urges Tbny Blair to lead the 
“rebranding" of Britain's iden- 
tity, emphasising openness, 
oon-coniormity and creativity. 
Margaret Thatcher's efforts at 
national re-creation were too 
nostalgic and too nationalist. 
Heritage should not be forgot- 
ten but Britain’s military and im- 
perial past should be laid to rest 
The monarch should under- 
take a series of visits to places 
- such as China, Iran, Ireland 
and the Caribbean - where 
there is still bitterness about 


Britain's past, apologising and 
“healing”. 

Practical suggestions offered 
by Demos - its director Geoff 
Mulgan now a member of the 
No 10 policy unit - include of- 
fering visitors coming off planes 
and fenies “morsels” of the new 
British cuisine. 

Heathrow and the Port of 
Dover should be overhauled to 
provide visitors to Britain with 
a “stunning welcome". 

British embassies should get 
rid of their Chippendale furni- 
ture, tilled diplomats and gen- 
eral stuffiness. Government 
agencies and business should 
promote the country as an in- 
novative hub open to all-comers. 

Britain, the report says, “will 
□ever again be a superpower or 
an empire. But its position as a 
major industrial and political 


power has stabilised. It can 
never be a tyoung country* in a 
literal sense, but is bursting 
with the energy and excitement 
that young countries enjoy.” 

A renaissance of British pride 
built on sense of Britain as an 
entrepot would help exports and 
increase tourism revenues. 

The report’s author, Mark 
Leonard, says Britain suffers 
from the misperceptions of for- 
eigners. Tourists think the food 
is bad and the natives arrogant 
Foreign firms feu to rate tbe cre- 
ativity and success of British 
companies. British people them- 
selves are too wedded to out of 
date stereotypes and the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to sell Britain 
abroad consist too often of card- 
board cut-outs of Beefeaters. 

New brand image, page 11 
Leading article, page 14 
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Career game to Labour 

Ian Greer, the Westminster 
lobbyist at the centre of the 
Tory cash for questions scan- 
dal. was a big financial donor 
to the Labour party, accord- 
ing to a new report Page 5 
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Getting hitched? 

You desperately need a free copy of 'Look Before You 
■ heap', die man’s guide to buying an engagement ring. 

Boodle 6c Duntbome, the leading English jewellers, 
have packed it with helpful information, common 
sense, and some reasonably impartial advice. 

Don’t let your credit card ont of your sight until 
you've read it from cover to cover. Call in to pick up 
your free copy, or telephone 0171-584 6363. 

128-130 Regent Street, 

58 Bromfton Read, Knigbtsbridge 
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Blair refuses to rule out 
autumn reshuffle 


gjea^tira on an autumn resmrffie was mounting last night after 
the .Prune Minister refused to i ile out such a more. Mr Blair said 
°? * e BB< ’ s faaffrst h 

that he would make the deaac i “at the appropriate tumTJBut 

2E““ W?* 1 hmt ^ B reshuffle^jgfatbe imminent, he 
ad^d that ministers were awai ■ of the sihuSoo. 


ad^d that ministers were awai . of *e ritST 
. g. . am a f re know what tl e score is, which is that Prime 

Ministers have to do reshuffles rom time to time, but these are 
evasions you have to take on t e basis of what you believe to be 
the right thing, hesaicL Fran Abrams 

Drugs slip in as Britain grieves 

Customs officers have seized a ire than worth of cannabis as 
smuggler took advantage of t! a funeral of Diana, Princess of 
wfeles, to bring the drugs into . Iritain, 

Following several months a. survefliance work, officers from HM 
Customs National Investagatic 1 Service pounced at the Thurrock 
seivice station on the M2S in Essex. NTS officers say that because 
Britain was so quiet, as the nation watched the emotional funeral 


„ » , . vwiMvtuifluvc WUiA, UUiWid UU1 

Customs National Investigatich Service pounced at the Thun 
seivice station ori the M2S in issex. NIS officers say that bees 
Britain was so quiet, as the na ion watched the emotional fun 
servKB of the princess,.it was lifficult for them to cany out a 
surveillance operation. The d tigs , weighing three quarters of a ton, 
are thought to have been imp tiled from Holland. A further four 
people were arrested in Midi esex where a further £lm of drugs 
was found. Four people have jeen charged with drug smnppii 
including a Dutch national. 1 ?o others, including a German i 
arestdl being questioned Th four are due to appear before 


o others, including a German man, 
four are due to appear before 


Uxbridge morales’ courtlday. 

Uh oh ... Teletubbies hit the shops 



BBC chiefs are expecting a Teletubbie bonanza this week as the 
first books and videos based 1 on the cult BBC2 programme go on 
sale today. 

Thousands of mothers across Britain are expected to snap up the 
Here Come the Teletubbies video and a dutch of paperbacks, 
including The Magic Flag and Laa-Laa’s Ball. The most highly 
prized gifts will be the fluffy Teletubbie figures of Tinky Winky, 
Dipsy, Laa-Laa and Eta (below). The BBC’s commercial arm, BBC 
Worldwide, insists it is not cashing in on the show's popularity, 
saying the products are part of a long-term educational 
programme; 260 episodes of Teletubbies have so far been 
commissioned to run until next autumn, and are aimed at 
pre-school children. 

Police officers save driver’s life 

Hvo police officers saved a driver’s life by dra g gin g his burning 
body from a blazing car in which two of his friends died 
The officers wrenched open the driver's door and pulled the 
young man to safety, then sprayed his body using a fire extinguisher 
from their patrol car, Essex police said. A back-seat passenger was 
thrown dear into the road but broke both legs after the driver lost 
control of the car, which hit a road support and burst into flames. 
Two people, a woman and a man both in their late teens, were 
killed in the accident near Kehredon. Essex, early yesterday at a 
slip road running underneath the A12. 

Paedophile found hanged in jail 

A paedophile serving a life sentence has been found hanged in his 
prison cell, the prison service said yesterday. Paul Jackson, 41, was 
convicted at Preston Crown Court in January 1996 of charges of 
gross indecency and buggery with children. He was .sentenced to 
life in prison five months later. Staff at Brixton prison found him 
hanging in his cell in the segregation unit at 630am on Friday. 

■ A prison service spokesman said that next of kin, the police and 
the coroner had been informed. An internal investigation into the 
death wQl be held at the prison. 

Employers ‘expect far too much’ 

Employers' expectations of workers are "tumbling out of control”, 
making staff yearn for job security and satisfaction, a poll has 
showed. 

Research by the GMB general union, covering 350 
or ganisa tions, showed that job security was the most important 
issue listed by workers, well ahead of pay. Only one in five 
identified flexibility as important, suggesting that too many were 
being treated as “dogsbodies”, said John Edmonds, general 
secretary of the GMB. “Workers are very ready to be flexible to 
ensure the success of their organisations, but there are limits. Agile 
production is a step too far, the inflation in employers’ 
expectations is ever-increasing." 

Green light for Dublin prostitutes 

A women’s group yesterday called for the establishment of an 
official red fight district in the centre of Dublin. 

The Irish capital’s Women’s Health Project, which provides an 
outreach service for prostitutes, said the city should have a 
“toleration zone” for their use. Dublin's estimated record total of 
600 working prostitutes is growing - despite coming under pressure 
from police operating a recently-imposed crackdown - according to 
project workers. 

£14m National Lottery jackpot 

One ticket has won the £14m National Lottery jackpot The winning 
numbers were 20, 22, 26, 36, 40, 41, and the bonus 16. The draw was 
held for the first time on a Sunday as a mark of respect lor Diana, 
Princess of Wales, whose funeral took place on Saturday. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 

Race bias found in diagnosis 
of mental patients 

health services are discriminating against African and Afro- 

Caribbean patients, it was darned today. 

A survey by mental health charily Mmd found African .and Afro- 
people are more likely to be diagnosed as s chiz oph renic, 
detained inlocked wards and treated with higher doses of 
medication than other ethnic groups. 

The "Raised Vbices”Jspoit is based on the experiences of 100 
African and Afro-Caxibbcan mental health service users in 
England and Wales. 

It found 43 per cent of resp o ndents were diagnosed as 
schizophr enic and only 8 per cent with depression. This compares 
with a 14 percent diagnosis of schizophrenia and 51 per cent 




Thirty two per cent had received co un s elling and 17 per cent 
psychotherapy - almost half the level given to whites. 

In a bid to tackle these issues, the charity wiU launch a number 
of new initiatives at a nati onal conference in London today. These 
will nrintiei a new Government-funded unit called Diverse Minds 
winch will help to develop and deliver training for menial health 
workers and community groups. 

Judi dements, chief executive of Mind, said: “ I ncreasing 
amounts of evidence point to the inability of current mental health 
services to meet the diverse needs of Britain’s communities - 
people have been telling ns that they do not feel understood when 
they are in great distress. There are some extremely good examples 
.of projects and practice that are truly responsive to people’s needs, 
but these are too few and for between.” 


TOURISM 

Hotels hit by bedbugs plague 


T he sight of twenty hump-backed arid ungainly 
beasts dumping through the dust of the Dubaf 
desert is unIBcdy to induce the next great scram- 
ble for exclusive rights to pay-as-you view television 
coverage. 

Yetthe ancient Bedouin pastime of camel-racing is 
now such serious business that a young Engfish sci- 
entist has been persuaded to devote her expertise in 
artificial insemination in animals to the quest for pro- 
ducing the perfect racing cameL . 

■ Lufai Skidmore, 33, the daughter ofn pig farmer from 
Suffolk, has established herself in a cavernous labo- 
ratory In the desert outside Dubai City. Here, at the 
behest of His Highness Sheikh Mohammed bin 
Rashid Ai Maktoum, the crown prince of Dubai and 
the defence minister of the United Arab Emirates, she 
pairs camels into genetically-desirable combinations.' 

A top radng camel can change hands for. up to £1 .5m 
but the money involved does nttie to inspire the re- 
productive efforts of the animals themselves. 

“The libido of male camels is not great” said Dr Skid- 
more. “They soon tire if they have to mate several 
camels in a few days.” 

, Dr Skidmore and her team of 10 assistants get round 
the problem by diluting the camel semen in a liquid 
. containing nutrients which enabfes it to be used to In- 
seminate up to flve-female cameteata time, 

. . Formerty employed at the '. • Newmarket-based; 
Equine Fertilfty UpiC she came to tire attention offoe 


Decision day for 
Hume in Irish 
presidential saga 

John Hume, leader of Northern 
Ireland's Social Democratic and 
Labour Party, is today likely to end 
the on-off saga surrounding his 
ambition to succeed Mary 
Robinson as Irish President 

If he opts to stand it Is generally 
accepted in political circles that 
the extent of his popular backing 
will force several other hopefuls 
out offoe running. 

After a summer of conflicting 
signals, Mr Hume’s indecision has 
come up against an effective 
deadline of this week’s 
parliamentary meetings of the 
main Dail parties to select their 
candidates. 

Signals from foe Hume camp 
until now suggested he would like 
the job but only if given a dear run 
by an invitation to stand from 
Hanna Fail, Fine Gael and Labour, 
Ireland’s three main parties. 

But this luxury has not been 
provided, amid growing public 
and Dali conviction that the 
President should have the popular 
mandate conferred by an election. 

There Is a view in Dublin that 
an explicitly Northern nationalist 
president at a lime when imminent 
multi-party talks are seeking a 
delicate balance between Unionist 
and nationalist camps might not 
be in the island’s best interests. 
Mrs Robinson’s fastidiously 



neutral stance on the North won 
public praise even from fringe 
loyalists. Others have warned feel 
the hugely-increased national and 
world profile Mrs Robinson gave 
the presidency, once a retirement 
post for greying Dafl politicians, 
may prove too demanding for Mr 
Hume's fragile health. 

However, Mr Hume remains the 
dear favourite. A recent opinion 
poll gave him 31 per cent support, 
with the former taoiseach Albert 
Reynolds In second place with 13 
percent 

Nominations dose at the end of 
this month, and the election Is due 
on 30 October. Mrs Robinson 
formally leaves the post at the end 
of this week, handing over powers 
in the interim to a presidential 
commission. 

A/an Murdoch 


Maktoum famfly through Rs interest in EngBshhotUM 
radng, arid has Bved in Dubai for e ight yetes. 

Rom herdesert base, a coBection of kmnrise bidd- 
ings and huts alongside a series of high-wire pens bi 
which are housed 100 former racing camels, Dr Skid- 
more also specialises in embryo transfer. This tech- 
nique, using surrogate mothers to bear the offspring, 
is used to overcome the stow gestation period of the 
camel, which lasts 13 months. *Your top-dass female 
can return to the racetrack and not Interrupt her ca- 
reer;* explained Dr Skidmore. - - 

- There tee 20 camel racetracks In the UAE, estab- 
. Iffiiing ft aa the world capital of camel-racing.- although 
different forms of the sport exist In Kenya, SaiidlAra- 
bia and Qatar. . 

• . Though camel-racing dates back thousands of years, 
the modern version of the sport was developed in the 
1970s and is dependent on such modem inventions 
as the four-wheel drive and the television set for its 
spectator appeaL ' 

•• As fire camels gallop off into the desert for the 
12-mBe race, their progress race to filmed from the 
back of chasing jeeps and refayed back to sp e ctator s 
in the grandstand. 

' Betting rs iaxpressfy forbidden, In accordance with . 
Istamlc few, but the owner of foe first camel past the 
jpostis traditioriafty rewarded with a Mercedes car or 
a golden sword.. ; . ’-r . 

: : lanBurmH 


Stallone to swap 
boxing ring for 
racetrack 

Hollywood actor Sylvester Stallone 
found foe glare of the cameras too 
hot to handle as he revealed plans 
to make a film about the world of 
Formula One yesterd a y. 

Stallone signed an agreement 
before foe Italian Grand Prix in 
Monza for a Hollywood-backed 
film which will be made In the next 
18 months with an international all- 
star cast But the Rocky star 
suddenly ended a press 
conference at which he unveiled 
the planned production, saying: 
“It’s far too hot in here." 

Stallone added that he hoped 
new technology would help show 
what it’s like to drive a (formula 
One car which can reach speeds 
of over 200 miles an hour. 

“They are extraordinary 
machines," he said. The film wiH 
be Europe-based. We wiH use 
actual race footage intermingled 
with staged footage most likely of a 
high technology that has not been 
seen before on film.” Stallone, Who 
did not say whether he would star 
in the film, added: “We will also use 
current grand prix drivers as they 
are stars already.” 

Formula One chief Bemie 
Ecclestone said: "We are very 
lucky to have a superstar like 
Sylvester Stallone helping 
us. “I am sure he will make a 
fantastic film.” 


Coltrane adds weight to Channel 4 schedule 



Channel 4 will today unveil its fast 
£1 00m schedule, spearheaded by the 
biggest man in television - Robbie 
Coltrane. 

Channel 4’s budget is more than 
25 per cent up on test autumn be- 
cause of the relaxation of foe fund- 
ing formula which forced it to give IJV 
huge sums of advertising revenue. 

The 47-year-old Cracker star wiH 
host the six-part Coflrane’s Planes and 
Automobiles, a personal indulgence 
into his fascination with foe internal 
combustion enrjne in al its forms. Tm 
a noisy devil. I’m incapable of walk- 
ing past a piece of machinery with- 
out wanting to know aU foe detais of 


its private life. People say Its unnat- 
ural and uncool, but I cant believe Tm 
foe only person who thinks engines 
are fascinating,” says Coltrane. 

Leading the channel's drama out- 
put is A Dance to the Music of Time, 
in which the 12 novels by British au- 
thor Anlhony Powell are distilled into 
four feature-length films. 

Miranda Richardson, Edward Fox 
and Alan Bennett win be seen in foe 
ambitious dramas based on the rise 
and fall of the fictitious hero Nicholas 
Jenkins (played by John Standing). 

Michael Jackson, who replaced 
Michael Grade as C4's chief execu- 
tive, sakt; “The increased Investment 


i have inherited will strengthen Chan- 
nel 4 to fulfil its unique function. To 
echo Sir Jeremy Isaacs’ founding 
promise 15 yeara ago this autumn, 
Channel 4 should provide pro- 
grammes for everybody some offoe 
time," he said. 

Last year, rTV received E87m from 
Channel 4 under the funding formula 
which was set up before Channel 4 
began broadcasting. The formula 
guaranteed half of all Channel 4 rev- 
enue for ITV once the channel hit a 
14 per cent share of terrestrial ad- 
vertising revenue. In 1998, it can ex- 
pect to reap just £50m, but from 1 999 
Channe(4 will be free of the burden. 


A new breed of super bedbugs is plaguing small London holds, a 
hotel guide ont today reveals. 

One Amokan tourist was so badly bkten he had to have 
medical treatment, according to The Good Hotel Guide 1998, 
published this week. The guide said London had “some of the 
dingiest hotels of any Western city, with indifferent service, shabby 
rooms, thin walls and depressing decor 11 . 

It described the fast-moving, voracious bug {dmexlectuhuius) as 
"a new peril for visitors”. The super bugs were first spotted in 
1997 in hotels in the EaiTs Court area of west Loudon after a 
survey of more than 300 hotels by Kensington and Chelsea’s 
environmental health cbie&» said the guide. 

Its editors called for cheap holds to raise their standards and 
said it was no wonder tourists complained. 

“DisgracefollK some of these doss-houses are endorsed by 
tourist board and hotel associations winch should know better.” 
said the guide. “ A budget hotel doesn’t have to have a central 
location, but it should be dean and reasonably quiet, with easy 
access to pnblic transport.” 

The guide also said that complaints about unexpected costs 
which bump up hotel bills, such as added service and \JAT charges 
not indnded in quotations, continued to increase among regular 
readers of the guide. 

■77te Good Hotel Guide 1998 , by Hilary Rubinstein and Caroline 
Raphael; published by E2mry Press; £12-99. 


SOCIETY 

Parents admit drugs ignorance 

. More than a third of parents think their children know more about 
drugs than themselves, according to a new survey. 

The finding emphasises the importance of a national drug 
awareness campajgi to be launched today by the Health Minister 
Tfessa Joweli, which will urge parents to find out about drugs and 
their effects via a new booklet, available free from Boots the 
chemist 

“Drugs and Solvents - Know the Facts” which contains 
information on drugs and their risks, will be available at all 
branches of Boots until 14 September. The awareness-raising week 
has been organised by the Health Education Authority in 
association with Boots. 


RETAIL 

Home shopping slips to new low 

Home shopping, as a proportion of the total retail industry, fell to 
its lowest level for 10 years in 1996, according to a report 
published today. 

The dedine of traditional home shopping - via agents who earn 
co m mission on sales - has not been offset by the grow th in the 
direct mail order catologne business or new methods such as 
shopping on the Internet. But Verdict, the research consultancy 
that compiled the report, said there was a new mood of confidence 
in the industry. 

The home shopping market was worth £7351ba last year; a 
3.4 per cent increase on 1995 and a recovery from the 2.1 percent 
foil experienced previously, it said. 

Bni the market underperformed the pace growth of all retail 
sales and accounted for only 4.5 per cent of all retail sales. 

It confirmed the position of Great Universal Stores as market 
leader with 24.2 per cent of the business, with Littlewoods second 
on 16.1 per cent 

Electronic home shopping, including television shopping 
channels and the Internet, raised its share of the market but still 
accounts for only 1 per cent of home shopping or 0.04 per cent of 
retail sales. 

^Tbere is neither the technology nor the demand from the 
public at present to stimulate growth,” Vferdict warned. 


HEALTH 

Coping with the misery of migraine 

Charity chiefs will today launch a step-by-step guide to help 
migraine suffers cope with their condition. 

The launch of the free booklet called Thking Control of Your 
Migrai ne" m arks the start of Migraine Awareness Week. 

An estimated 6 milli on men, women and efiildren in the UK 
suffer from migraines. Symptoms include severe head pains, 
nausea, vomiting, visual disturbances and temporary paralysis. 

Disruption to careers, family life, education and social 
commitments are common complaints. 

Executives at the Migraine mist hope the 16-page booklet, 
which examines the different types of mi graines , trigger factors, 
kinds of treatment and where to get advice, will help sufferers. 

Author Ann Rush, director of the Migraine Trust, said: “The 
new booklet will go a long way towards helping sufferers cope with 
this debilitating, long term condition. 

“Sufferers need good quality information and practical advice 
and we are delighted that this booklet addresses some of the more 
frequently asked questions on migraine. It is a step-by-step guide 
to migraine.” 

Migraine Awareness Week will run until 14 September. 

For a copy of the free booklet contact the Migraine Trust on 
0171 831 481& 
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the legacy 


Diana 1961-1997 


Money pours into memorial fund 


Steve Boggan 
3011 Ran Abrams 


The fund set i 
life of Diana, 


Hie of Diana, Princess of Wales, was 
growing rapidly yesterday as the 
Prune Minister announced plans to 
establish a permanent memorial to 
her. 

Trustees of the fund revealed that 
they had been given a cheque for 
£3m by one unnamed company over 
the weekend while pledges to the in- 
ternational credit card hotline were 


. Mishcon de Reya, the firm of so- 
licitors administering the Diana, 
Princess of 'Wales, Memorial Fund, 
said it had received a “huge volume” 
of donations bat a spokeswoman re- 
fused to comment on some reports 


that it had already topped JElOOm. 

Last week. Karroos owner Mo- 
hamed AJ Fayed, the father of DodL, 
Diana’s Mend, pledged £5m to- 
wards the fund. 

Kate KnighUeyDayofMiskxjn de 
«eya said agreements bad been 
drawn up with a number of large 
companies who would make dona- 
tions later this week. 


bemg made at the rate of 300 every 
hour. J 


“There has been a huge volume 
of donations,” she said. 

“We have had touching gifts as 
small as 20p - a child’s pocket mon- 
ey Cellotaped to a handmade card, 
and donations from business. 

“We don’t have any official figures 
but we should start getting them in 
the next week subject to difficulties 
such as the funds taking some lime 
dear.” 

Business cm the international 
credit card hotline -phone number 
0990 66 44 22 - was busy, too, with 
donations averaging between £10 and 
£ 20 . ' 


The line is capable of accepting 
3400 callers at a time. 

The two trustees of the fond, An- 
thony Julius, a partner at Mishcon 
de Reya, who used to handle Diana's 
aflaiis, and Michael GibWns, her pri- 
vate secretary, are understood to 
have drawn up a flexible trust deed 
that will allow them to mak e dona- 
tions to as wide a range of good caus- 
es as posable, not only those with 
which. the Princess was most close- 
ly associated. 

Meanwhile, Tbny Blair announced . 


yesterday that Gordon Brown, the 
Cbancellor of the Exchequer, was to 


set up a government committee to 
choose a fitting memorial to Diana. 

The small group, which may in- 
dude cross-party representation as 
well as people from charities with 
which the Princess was involved, will 
work alongside the foundation 
launched by the Spencer family. 

The Prime Minister said on BBC’s 
Breakfast with Frost programme that 
he hoped the group would comple- 
ment the fund-raising that bad al- 
ready started. 

“I think there has to be a perma- 
nent memorial and I think tne best 
way of doing that is a lasting 


covenant of her work. We will look 

at this very closely to see what role 
we can play,” he said. 

Mr Blair added that the very best 
memorial would be to build a more 
compassion are nation to match “the 
generosity of spirit that typified 
her”. 

“People want the sense that there 
is a legacy there that is going to be 
taken forward and last” he said. 

“Let her legacy be compassion. 
Let’s be a better, more compas- 
sionate Britain.” 

All major hank brandies in Britain 
are accepting cash and cheques, as 


are all Post Offices and many build- 


ing societies. 

Alternatively, people can send 
cheques cither to Kensington Mace, 
London WS 4PU, or to The Diana, 
Princess of Wfeles, Memorial Rind, 
PO Box 1, London WC1B 5HW 

Cheques to the fund should be 
crossed “account payee only” and 
made out to Diana, Princess of 
Wales Memorial Fund. 

A website has beeD set up on the 
Internet to allow people to make 
credit card donations. 

It can be accessed on www. 
mi iwest.com/worIdpay. 
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Steve Boggan 


Earl Spencer's devastating at- 
tack on the Royal Runfly and 
the tabloid press was, likef the 
best forms of revenge, served up 
cold after a week of calculated 
preparation. But the seeds of its 
ferocity were planted long ago. 

His desire that the Princess 
of Wiles’s sons should be shel- 
tered from the “duty and tra- 
dition*^ of a cold, emotionless, 
royal upbringing has its roots in 
his own childhood, an imper- 
sonal rearing within a broken 
home. 

His loathing of the tabloid 
press is well known. It was nur- 
tured during the years he 
watched his sister being hound- 
ed by the paparazzi and it 
bloomed when some newspa- 
pers printed pictures of his 
emaciated former wife, Victo- 
ria. receiving treatment for bu- 
limia at a private clinic. . . 

When Claries Edward Mau- 
rice Spencer was christened at 
Westminster Abbey 33 years, 
ago, the Queen was his priori- ' 


tions of the press. His parents 
vied for hi$ and Diana’s affec- 
tions in material ways bul there 
appears Lo have been a cold dis- 
tance between him and his fa- 
ther, Johnnie, the eighth EarL 

When Johnnie married his 
second wife, Raine, the children 
were not told of the wedding in 
advance. Charles is reputed to 
have been told about it by his 
prep school headmaster the 
children allegedly called her 
“Arid Raine” thereafter. 

The young Charles and Di- 
ana enjoyed privileged child- 
hoods, playing together in the 
grounds of Royal Sandring- 





Andrew Morion in his book Di- 
ana* Her True Story tells of 
fears they shared and of then- 
unhappiness over their parents’ 
divorce. 

“As children, Charles and 
Diana were afraid of the dark 
and they insisted that the land- 
ing light was left on or a candle 
lit in their rooms. Every night 
as [Diana] lay in her ted, sur- 
rounded by her cuddly toys, die 



rofll'AI' tW.U.T W r.TT^WW. f .Tgj .T..H >:ara,i.; r.TJ 


ishingly wealthy f; 
began "making 
money from sheep farming m 
Northamptonshire 500 years 
ago. The family estate, Althorp, 
was bought In the I6th century 
with the proceeds of the trade. 

The Earl's childhood was 
shattered by the divorce of his 
parents in 1967 when his moth- 
er. Frances Ruth Burke 
Roachc, ran off with Johnny 
Shand-Kydd - an event which, 
of course, attracted the alten- 


• crying for his mother.? - - 

■ E ... 

where he was remembered as 
quiet but toyai, and Magdalen 
College;’; Oxford. In 1989 he, 
married Victoria but their 
relriiopdiipbroke down despite 
the arrival of a darker. Kitty. 

Meanw£ile,he carvedout a 
career for hinfietf in themedm, 
working as a reporter for foe 
American network NBC Col- 
leagues speak of him as being 
inteDigeot and reliable, but one 


Etui Spencer delivering his tribute to Diana which contained criticism of the Royal Family and the tabloid press 


said: “He was keen to learn and 
he mixed very well with people 
and wra likeable. Thfe re was al- 
ways the feeling, fooggh, that it 
wasa bit like a hobby - he was 
so ric her dida% have to do it 
and, once he got bored with it, 
be was able to walk away.” 

But it was never that simple. 
As Diana’s brother, be had 


always been hounded by the 
tabloid press and he tenaaousty 
fought back, through the Press 
Complaints Commission or the 
courts. ' 

But the pictures of a terribly 
ill "Victoria were the last straw; 
two years ago, he moved to 
Cape Tbwn m South Africa to 
escape the media glare. 


Candle in the Wind set 
to be all-time best-seller 




Amanda Kefiy 


•Candle in foe Wind” foe Elton 
lohn song which brought tears 

0 the eves of many on Satur- 
Jay. is lipped to be the biggest- 
icliing single of all time and 
aise up to £10m for charity. 

The song, which was rewnt- 
cn specially for foe funeral, wDl 
sc cp its original title when it 
: oes on sale next week. All foe 
nnnev raised by the record 
rill he donated to foe Princess’s 
nnindation. 

It was originally composed as 

1 tribute to Marilyn Monroe but 
mb' made it to number five m 
he charts when it was released 
n the 1970s. The new version 
, expected to rocket to the top 
if music charts all over the 


i a #7 ? 

} ! 
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lohn. who was a close mend 
Diana's went straight from 
emotional performance at 
stminslcr Abbey to record 
single. He was accompanied 
Sir George Martin, foe man 
possible for producing the 

l of the Beatles song. 

{peaking on the BBC pn> 

mmc Breakfast urth Frost 

terdav. the singer said: 
forge suggested 1 did a Pj- 
> and a voice five and I did 
i takes. The second was re- 


Etton John at the funeral singing his new ‘Candle In The 
Wind’, which was originally a tribute to Marilyn Monroe 


ally, really good. I did some har- 
monies on it and he added 
some string quartet and some 
woodwind. The record will be 
out on Saturday or Monday. 1 
just thought people might want 
a r emin der of Saturday.” 


Death to affect British economy 


rf Diana, Princes of Wiles, 
ntion emotionally impover- 
Hosakaify, even the Bntah 
gty to be adversely affected 


today that sharply reoucoa 

itert3mments, vfeiis to leisure 
J sporting events in foe prat 

Jioretefl sties flguresmSep. 


tember nearly 1 per cent lower than ex- 
pected. 

Tfttffic congestion m central Umdonover 

S reck, as mourners converged on 
palaces to pay their respects. . will 
iave reduced business productivity 
too. Net gross domestic product for the 
third quarter erf the year islxkely to be down 

by nearly £300m,m 0.1 per cenL 

On the other ride of the coin, expendi- 
ture on flowers and other mementoes will 
have benefited the economy, and extra 





The musician described 
s m gin g the song as probabtv the 
most nerve-racki n g m oment of 
his life. “When I started ringing 
and playing, I suddenly realised 
this was it Twas fairly composed 
all the way through and I sang 


it welL But at the beginning of 
the last verse, my voice cracked 
and I was really choked foil of 
emotion. 1 had to dose my 
eyes and grit my teeth and get 
through it. 

“It was more emotional wben 
1 had finished. It was just a huge 
■ rdkf to have sung it and not get 
foe words wrong." 

He said he had used a 
teleprompter to help him re- 
member the new Jyncs. “I just 
thought, I am not going to 
mess this up on such a big oc- 
casion,” he added. 


tourism revenue will have teen generated 
by the thousands of people visiting Lon- 
don for Saturday’s funeral. 

TbeCEBR predicts an eventual “Grace- 
land effect”, with London and other areas 
associated with the Princess attracting 
crowds of visitors in foe same way that 
Memphis, Tfennessee, draws disciples of 
EMs Presley. 

But foe “Diana effect” is likely to be on 

an even bigger scale, the centre says, as sales 

of memorabilia build up- 
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Diana 1961-1997 the reaction 


All America stays up for the replay 


Mary Dejevsky 

Washington 


How much is too much? was the 
question that cropped up re- 
peatedly on yesterday’s prime* 
time television talk shows and 
in the opinion columns of 
America's voluminous Sunday 
papers. The answer was 
summed up in a throw-away line 
from the host of perhaps the 
most prestigious talk show. 
Meet The Press: “... And later. 
Mother Teresa of Calcutta.' 


As producers and editors 
concurred, their problem was 
akin to that of the British Roy* 
al Family: they made' their 
plans, then they made them 
again in the light of demand. 
Over last week, most particu- 
larly on Saturday and Sunday, 
the pace was dictated by the 
public- and where the US me- 
dia were concerned, the public 
just couldn’t get enough of 
Diana. 

Millions of Americans - the 
exact number has not yet been 


established - rose in the early 
hours of Saturday morning, or 
just never went to bed- to view 

several network had^decided 
that those who slept through 
their alarm clocks would still 
want to watch. On Saturday 
morning, the live relays, with- 
out - almost unprecedented 
for America - commercial 
breaks, were followed almost 
immediately by full, uncut, 
replays of the funeral Despite 
promises from several channels 


that normal programmes would 
resume - .that did not happen. 

Even channels not known for 
live or extensive coverage of 
such events - Fox News was one 
such, the Arts and Entertain- 
ment cable channel was anoth- 
er - joined the mainstream 
networks, CNN and even C~ 
Span (which generally broad- 
casts the US Congress 
proceedings and related mat- 
ters) - in broadcasting the fu- 
neral live. Several took the 
BBC coverage in its entirety, but 


even the majority which did not 
applied unaccustomed restraint 
during the service. 
Commentators such as Tom 
Brokaw, Dan Rather and Bar- 
bara 'Waiters refrained from 
comment during the funeral re- 
turning to the import of Earl 
Spencer's speech only after- 
wards. 

Surprisingly, perhaps. In a 
country which is determinedly 
republican, the political signif- 
icance of Earl Spencer’s criti- 
cism of the Windsors took 


second place in the US media 
to his vilification of the pa- 

paraza Their alleged role in Di- 
ana’s death and a possible 
h:u*Hflgh against tabloid jour- 
nalism m the US remained cen- 
tral to the US commentaries. 

By yesterday, it was apparent 
that the extent of Diana cover- 
age here had divided the US 
media establishment. Some 
suggested that the coverage 
was excessive, mawkish and at 
times bathetic. But one insight 
was given in a report from the 


Washington Post , where a re- 
porter recounted discussion at 
the paper last week about 
whether coverage should be 
scaled down- A few “white 

males” had argued for doing so, 
but found themselves compre- 
hensively outvoted with women 
and most passionately from 
pthntr minority women in the 


were prominent among the 
mourners. Women also turned 
out in large numbers at the 
Washington memorial service at 
ibe National Cathedral on Sat- 
urday, where one of the tributes 
was given by Katharine Gra- 
ham, chairm an of the Wash- 
ington Rxn. 


Among Mrs Graham's mem- 

forefront of die counter-argu- ones was an episode in which 

mein. Whidme info rcg s another she heard an inveterate gambler 
asp ect of the response to Di- askDiana whether she gambled: 
ana’s death in the US. Women, “Not with cards," she was heard 


People 
and 
flowers 
keep on 
coming 


Jojo Mayes 


If the Royal family had thought that the fu- 
neral of the Princess of Wales would stem 
the public displays of emotion, they were 
wrong. 

At Kensington Palace yesterday, they were 
not letting her go quietly. By midday the 
gardens were more crowded than it had 
been on the day of her ftineral. Anyone 
walking down Kensington High Street 
could have been forgiven for thinking 
there was some kind of huge famSy fair on. 
At one stage it took five minutes just to get 
in, or out of, one of the gates. 

People streamed in bearing flowers, 
balloons, or personal notes. Many pushed 
children in prams, children they had been 
afraid to bring last week because of the 
crush. Nearly all carried cameras, to 
record die extraordinary sea of flowers that 
still crept outwards by the hour. 

Police, dearly struggling to direct the 
ever-increasing flow, were simply trying to 
keep the mass moving- At High Street Kens- 
ington Tube, they had derided it was a mat- 
ter of safety first, and sunpiy opened all the 
ticket barriers, allowing the crowds to 
flood through. 

The McClune family were taking a 
short breather on the grass. They had trav- 
elled to the palace from Croydon, and were 
stunned by the number of people there. 

“ft was such a sad day yesterday, that we 
thought although we got our emotions out, 
we had to come and pay our respects. It 
feels better to have seep it up close," said 
Barry McClune. 

“There seems to be more people here 
than there were at Hyde Park yesterday. 
But it's very quite and peaceful. It’s nice," 
said his wife Moira. 

Few people were crying, and there were 
no signs of the grieving that bad marked 
the previous days events. Instead, people 
sat with picnics, or walked, chatting quietly, 
examining the notes and flowers that hung 
from trees even a quarter mile from the 
gates of the palace, makeshift shrines 
heavy with the scent of candles. 

Palace officials announced yesterday 



A young girl among the mourners at Kensington Palace yesterday. Royal officials have announced that the flower will be cleared tomorrow Photograph: Kalpesh Lithigra 


that tomorrow, the flowers will be cleared. 
The fresh ones will be given to old people's 
homes and hospitals at the request of Di- 
ana’s family, while dead flowers will be 
turned into compost to grow new plants in 
Kensington Gardens. 

• But many of those present yesterday said 
that the memorials would continue. “We 
will be bringing flowers again. 1 think it 
should carry on. I go to my mother's grave 


to put flowers, so this is just the same," said 
Moira McClune. “This is just somewhere 
where you're not intruding on the family's 
grief.” 

Elizabeth Beesley, from Bournemouth, 
and her mother Joan Hounsell from Poole, 
said they bad friends who were planning 
to come and lay flowers later in the 
week. 

“I think it will die down after this week. 


but there should be a focal point, because 
people will still want to come and pay their 
respects, whether they’re from out of 
town, or America, or whatever," Ms 
Beesley said. “But 1 think there will always 
be flowers here.” 

Suggestions that the prolonged pflgra- 
mage to the gardens might be verging on 
the unhealthy were swifty batted down. 

“How can it be unhealthy to want to 


commemorate someone’s life?" said Steve 
Hampton, from Chicago, on holiday in 
London. “You guys just get uncomfortable 
because it doesn't seem like a British thing 
to do." 

But Karen Lombard and Philip Court 
from South Africa - while admitting that 
the flowers “took their breath away" - 
thought there should be a limit 

“It should cany on for another week or 


so, then give it a rest It’s not fair to make 
it a shrine given that it was the boys’ 
home. It just makes it more difficult tor 
them to get on with it,” said Karen 
Lombard. 

“But what the palace should do is col- 
lect up all those cards and poems with the 
messages for the boys. It would be a bighelp 
for them to know how much they arc all 
loved." 


Churches 
overflow for 
last farewell 


Amanda Kefly 

Churches around the country 
were overflowing yesterday as 
worshippers gathered together 
to say a final farewell to the 
Princess of Whies. 

In special services, heartfelt 
prayers were said for Diana and 
her family as the nation strug- 
gled to return to normal life fol- 
lowing her funeral. 

Organisers of a commemo- 
rative service in Birmingham’s 

Centenary Square were amazed 

when 20,000 people turned up 
to pay their respects. 

The mourners bowed their 
heads and wiped tears from 
their eyes as Bishop Mark San- 
ter spoke on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Birmingham. 

In Dublin, more than 3,000 
people in the Church of Ireland 
Cathedral honoured Diana at a 
memorial service led by Ire- 
land’s President Maty Robin- 
son. 

A requiem mass at Salford 
Cathedral drew another thou- 
sand mourners, who laid bou- 
quets and lit candle to mark the 
mass. 

The Bishop of Durham, the 

Rt Rev Michael Tbrnbull, urged 

3,000 people packed imo 
Durham Cathedral not to make 
an idol of Diana. ““She was 
frequently portrayed in the me- 
dia as a fantasy figure Yet we 
know that idolatry misses the re- 
ality and devalues the precious 


truth about her," he said. 

Diana was also honoured at 
a number of other events being 
held up and down the country. 

Princess Michael of Kent ad- 
dressed the crowds at a chari- 
ty polo match she hosted next 
door to Highgrove House in 
Gloucestershire where Prince 
Charles was comforting his sons 
William and Harry. 

She told the spectators that 
she had considered cancelling 
the event but said: “I know in 
my heart she would have wished 
us to carry on. 

We were neighbours at Kens- 
ington Palace and used to wave 
to each other from the windows. 
She bad such a feeling for the* 
plight of the young and sick. ln 
her memory we should contin- 
ue her work." 

The National Anthem was 
played and a minute’s silence 
held at the Shepway Air Show 
in Kent and cyclists taking part 
in a charity nde in south Lon- 
don each wore a single flower 
in memory of Diana. 

Meanwhile, a 12,000-strong 
crowd at Watford Football Club 
gave Elton John a standing 
ovation yesterday when he took 
his seat for the first time since 
resigning as the dub’s chairman. 

Watford fans had been 
warned that the singer, who 
stirred the nation on Saturday 
with bis special performance of 
"Candle in the Wind", would 
not be addressing the crowd. 


Queen’s chaplain praises 
Diana the loving mother 


Stephen Godwin 


The winds of change were still 
pressing on the Royal Family 
yesterday despite their with- 
drawal once again into their pri- 
vate fastness of Balmoral. In a 
service at Crathie parish church 
attended fcy the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, Diana, 
Princess of Wales, was praised 
by the Queen's chaplain, the 
Rev Robert Sloan, as a loving 
mother with a special person- 
ality - a stark contrast to this 
chilly service a week earlier 
when Diana wasn't mentioned. 

Immediately after the service, 
the Queen was joined for lunch 
at Balmoral by Tony Blair and 
his wife Cherie. The Prime 
Minister remained at the royal 
residence on Deeside, in Scot- 
land. for most of the afternoon 
but on leaving refused to answer 
questions on what was dis- 
cussed. 

In a probably unprecedent- 
ed departure, the Prime Min- 
ister’s motorcade stopped 
shortly after leaving the gates of 
Balmoral, but on the opposite 
bank of the Dee, and he mid his 
wife got out briefly to shake 
hands with well-wishers. More 
than 400 people had gathered 
outside the parish church to see 
the royal parry, including the 
Queen Mother attend the 
morning service and the Queen 
was given warm, if somewhat re- 
strained applause as she was dri- 
ven back to her castle. A bank 
of flowers placed in memory of 
the princess has been growing 
beside the since Thursday. 


Prior to that flowers had been 
cleared each day, to the dismay 
of some who regarded their 
removal as unsympathetic. 

The plunge in public esteem 
for the Royal Family last week 
began. with the bad impression 
made by the morning service at 
Crathie. Princes William and 
Harry accompanied the Prince 
of Wiles and their grandparents, 
but there was no mention of Di- 
ana during the service. Mr 
Sloan's reasoning, explained 
afterwards, was that h would not 
have been appropriate so soon 
after the boys had been told of 
their mother’s death. 

Yesterday, though neither 
the young princes nor their fa- 
ther was present, Mr Sloan 
made amends. Leading the 
prayers he commended Diana’s 
willingness to respond to vktuns 
of prejudice, poverty, disease 
and war and said she would be 
remembered as a mother whose 
love and enjoyment of her chil- 
dren was overwhelming. 

“But above all else," be said, 
“we give thanks for ihe love she 
showed as a mother and for her 
sense of fun and for the happy 
memories which her children 
will always treasure.” 

In an ambiguous passage Mr 
Sloan bid the congregation pray 
for guidance “at this time of de- 
cision so we might puss on a her- 
itage worthy of our best 
yesterdays and welcoming to the 
things of tomorrow”. It sounded 
like a plea for a more open 
monarchy, but the Queen's chap- 
lain said later that he was refer- 
ring to Thursday's referendum. 



Tony Biair on yesterday’s Breakfast with Frost pro g r amm e. 
He later had an audience with the Queen at Balmoral 


Editors start 
work on new 
privacy code 


Steve Boggart 


Moves to tighten the Press and 
media's code of practice over 
privacy will begin m earnest this 
week. 

Sir David English, chairman 
of the Press Complaints Com- 
mission's code of practice com- 
mittee, insisted today that the 
Press must beed the stingjng re- 
buke of the media by Earl 
Spencer during his tribute to his 
sister at Saturday’s funeral. 

Tbny Blair said during a BBC 
interview yesterday that he 
hoped newspaper editors would 
not subject Prince William to 
the kind of media bombardment 
endured by Diana. 

But he went on to say: “I've 
never been convinced about 
privacy laws, I don’t think you 
ever get to the stage of saying 
you’re ruling anything out, but 
I personally think . Jt requires 
[of editors] a degree of accep- 
tance of what is proper conduct 
towards people ” 

PCC c hairman Lord W&ke- 
ham announced a tour of 
tabloid editors’ offices this week 
as he begins to work on pro- 
posals for reform, although 
self-regulation was still being 
seen as the way-ahead. 

Jt appeared last night that 
Lord Spencer's electrifying trib- 
ute to his sister on Saturday, 
with its no-holds barred attack 
on the Press, was the final spur 
needed to prompt at the very 


least a fresh stab at tougher seif- 
regulation. 

He vowed to protect Princes 
William and Harry from the ha- 
rassment which bad caused his 
sister such anguish and all but 
driven her out of Britain. And 
he accused Lhe Press of tu rning 
Diana into “the most hunted 
person of the modern age". 

Sir David, chairman and ed- 
itor-in-chief of Associated 
Newspapers, said: “I think we 
in the Press have got to listen 
very much to what Spencer 
said. You can’t ignore him." 

He said he believed the Press 
must not be so hard on the Roy- 
als in the way they reported 
things. 

But he insisted that, if the fo- 
cus was set to shift onto Diana’s 
elder son, William, all of the 
British Press had a very good 
record: in the last two years they 
had kept to the rules of a deal 
in which they had promised not 
to use paparazzi pictures of 
William in return for formal pic- 
tures. 

“1 think that will continue 
and, speaking for Associated 
Newspapers, we will never use 
them - we will never use pa- 
parazzi pictures of William 
while he is growing up. 

“And 1 don’t think that am 
other paper will either. This is 
something the PC C and self- 
regulation will now have to 
make work - and we will," Sir 
David said. 
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sTntpXr *l lrque Baroque performing hi Candidas at three Mills Island Green in east London at the weekend. The show, which runs until 21 

beptemoer, features circus skills, contemporary theatre techniques and pantomJne, pop and literature Photograph: Laurie Lewis 


Lobbyist and 


pre- 


i new peers gave 
cash to Labour 


Frai Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

Ian Greer, the lobbyist at the 
centre of the cash-for-ques- 
tions scandal which engnlfedfoe 
Tories, is named as a major 
donor to the Labour Party in a 
report for its annual conference 
later this month. . . 

Five new Labour peers also 
gave large sums of money to 
Labour last year. A second 
lobbyist, Richard Faulkner, 
joint managing director of 
Westminster Communications, 
is also revealed as a leading 
financial donor. All gave more 
than £5,000 to the party. 

In July four big donors were 
elevated to the House of Lords. 
They were Ruth RendcIJ, the 
author. David Putktam, the 
film producer, David Sains- 
bury. chairman and chief exec- 
utive of J Sainshuiy and 
Michael Montague, a busi- 
nessman. The fifth, Swraj Paul, 
became a life peer in July last 
year. 

Kir Greer, as head of Ian 
Greer Associates, was the go- 
between for payments to several 


. Tbry MPs, some of which were 
found to have breached 
Commons rules 

Labours Natfonaiul&ecu tive 
Committee the number of high- 
level donors more than tre- 
bled last year. In 1995, just 17 
organisations gave more than 
£57000, compared wfth JS5 in 
1996^ • • - \ . 

The amount raised through' 
parly fundraising went up from 


£4m in 1995 taflOm in 1996, 
andu further£6mwas given in 
donations in the four month' 
pin-up to die ejection. 

Peter Goldsmith QQ who re- 
cently became chai rman q f a 
City watchdog, the Financial 
Reporting Review Panel, also 
made a large donation. In . the 
run-up to the election be was 
‘mentionedas a possible future ' 
so&ator-ge&eraL 
. A number of well-known 
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David Puttnam and Ruth Randall have donated money 
to Labour and ware bath made paws after foe election 


party supporters from business 
and the arts were among the 
high-level donors, who were 
listed for the first time last year 
after a rule-change. 

Among them were the pub- 
lisher Paul Hamlyn, who gave 
£600,000, the Chelsea football 
club vice-chairman Matthew 
Harding, who gave £lm short- 
ly before dying in a helicopter 
crash and the actor Jeremy 
Irons. 

A number of trades unions 
gave money to Labour, includ- 
ing the General, Mmnt^nl and , 
Boilermakers’ union and the 
Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union, though the propor- 
tion of party funds given by the 
unions dropped below 50 per 
cent for the first time last year. 

They gave 45 per cent, com- 
pared with 76 per cent in 1986. 
Two unions which gave more 
than £5,000 in 1995 did not do 
so in 1986. They were the Amal- 
gamated Electrical and Engi- 
neering Union and the 
Communication Workers 
Union. 

. Although the report does 
not give a final figure for 


Labour’s general election 
campaign spending, it says it is 
expected to exceed £13m. 
In 1992, the party spent 
£10.4m and in 19S7 it spent just 

£4. 2m. 

The party’s general election 
fund was £lin overdrawn on 30 
June this year but the deficit is 
expected to be cleared by the 
end of the year. 

Asked about Labour's union 
funding in an interviewwith the 


BBC’s Breakfast with Frost pro- 
gramme yesterday, the Prime 
Minister said party donors 
should not expect any thing for 
their money. 

"Nobody gives us any fi- 
nances in return for anything,” 
he said. 

“Nobody, whether an indi- 
vidual or a company, gets any- 
thing other than a government 
whose ideas and principles they 
support” 


news 


Women’s 
dual burden 
belies new 
man myth 


Glenda Cooper and 
Bame dement 

Despite protests to the conLrazy 
it appears new man is a myth. 
A survey of 10,000 adults found 
that working women cany a 
“dual burden” - -doing on 
average nine hours more house- 
work a week than their 
husbands. 

The British Household Pan- 
el Survey also shows that not 
only sex differences but dass dif- 
ferences in foe conditions of 
work axe alive and welL 

The 1990s has seen little 
change in how husbands and 
wives divide up their jobs. The 
data released at the beginning 
of the British Association of Sci- 
ence Week found that around 
28 pear cent of couples have two 
fulltime jobs with foe old stan- 
dard breadwinner/housewife 
pattern where a husband works 
full time and foe wife part time 
has fallen from 18 pcs- cent to 
15 per cent. 

However, even these house- 
holds were where both spous- 
es have full time work have 
rather less gender equality than 
might be expected, with re- 
searchers describing any re- 
semblance between husbands’ 
and wives’ .work lives as “only 
superficial 1 ]. 

“Full time employed women 
continue to cany a ’dual bur- 
den’: the husbands have in ef- 
fect one job where they have 
two,” said Jonathan Gershuny 
of the Economic and Social Re- 
search Council. When both 
men and women are employed 
full time women do on average 
nine hours more work. 

When women have looger 
working hours than men they 
still do at least six more hours 
of housework a week. And 
when both are unemployed the 
wife will do as many as 14 
hours more housework per 
week. 

"The role that most women 
play as motber/housekeeper 
stfll significantly affects their ca- 
reer opportunities,” said Pro- 
fessor Gershuny. “Although foe 


absolute number of women m 
the work force has increased m 
recent years they still bear the 
greatest burden for family care 
so their promotion prospects, 
job security and ea r nings po- 
tential are stfll much more re- 
stricted than are men.” 

The survey, which has inter- 
viewed 5,000 households 
(10,000 adults) annually since 
1991 also suggests that in any 

one full year 73 per cent of men 

and 63 per cent of women are 
in stable-empkjyment or are sdf 
employed, 12 per cent of men 

and a quarter of women are out 

of foe work force and 15 per 
cent of men and 24 per c ent of 
women experience short-term 
movements in and out of work. 

But when considering the 
differences between foe bmdens 
of husbands and wives, it also 
notes that despite the number 
of wives in foil time work, m feet 
fewer than one quarter of all 
wives spend as much time in 
paid weak as their husbands do, 
while around one half of all hus- 
bands spend “substantially 
longer” working for money 
than their wives do. 

If gender differences are still 
alive in the late 20th century, 
then the dass divide also stfll ex- 
ists. The research shows that 
half of all male technical and 
clerical workers will experience 
some time out of work over a 
four-year period, whereas less 
than a third of professional 
and managerial workers will 
have foe same experience dur- 
ing the same period. 

Only 23 per cent of profes- 
sional and managerial men will 
have some time out of the 
labour force during the four- 
year period, compared with 53 
per cent of male technicians and 
clerical workers. 

There is an apparent overall* 
stability in foe level of secure 
employment (around 78 per 
cent) in ary one year. 

But the study noted anap- 
parent trend, through the 1990s, 
of a substantial rise in annual 
job insecurity of male manual 
workers. 


Unions and bosses fall out as 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 

Confidential documents reveal 
that the first attempt at “social 
partnership" under a Labour 
government has hit severe 
problems on ibe controversial 
issue of union recognition. 

On t lie eve of the TUC’s an- 
nual congress in Brighton, foe 
papers show that a dialogue 
between Congress House and 
the CBI and prompted by the 
Prime Minister, has run into 
trouble. _ , 

John Monks .TUC general 
seeretarv. yesterday conceded 
publicly dial a ^ 
unions and employers on foe 
shape of legislation promKcd ty 
the Government was unlike J’. 

The documents seen by the 


TUCs ruling general council il- 
lustrate the CBTs lack of en- 
thusiasm for a law which would 
enforce recognition where half 
foe employees wanted it. 

Tbny Blair, who wili be ad- 
dressing delegates tomorrow has 
told Mr Monks that foe unions 
had “some persuadin g to do" as 
far as the CBI was concerned. 
The concept of social partner- 
ship between unions and man- 
agement has drawn particular 
support from ministers at the 
Department of Thide andln- 
dustry, hut foe policy seems to 
be fa lling at foe first fence be- 
cause of traditional attitudes. 

Such disagreements sit un- 
easily with the “Partners For 


which will be attended by 15 
ministers. 


Representatives of the CBI 
have told TUC officials that 
there should be a “foretold of 
meitibexship” before a union 
could submit a claim for recog- 
nition to the proposed Repre- 
sentation Agency which would 
adjudicate. 

- Officials from Congress 
House disagreed saying .that 
while the agency should have 
foe power to reject “frivolous” 
claims an initial test of mem- 
bership would add another 
stage of-bureaucraty to foe 
process. Unions also reiterated 
their feeling that where union 
membership stood at 50 per 
cent, recognition rights should 
be automatic and there should 
be “do separate test of opinion”. 

Despite Mr Monk’s pes- 
simism, foe document says that 


while the CBI had “reserva- 
tions” about Labour’s manifesto 
commitment to statutory rights 
on recognition, they were 
proceeding on the basis that 
there would be a White Paper 
and legislation in foe 1998-99 
Parliament 

A poll by foe TUC showed 
that employment rights sought 
by unions was backed by 74 per 
cent of foe population. Mr 
Monks made it clear that the 
movement would take action 
against those who were denying 
employee rights and he singled 
out seven communes, including 
Rail track and Dixons, the elec- 
trical retailer, where unions 
claimed to have more than 50 
per cent of foe employees in 
membership, but where recog- 
nition was denied. 


Europe 



bids Yiym Davies 

aai Affairs Editor 

uniting complaints over the 

lure to discipline onopros- 

itc police officers found to 
, c jll- treated suspects has 
impicd the first investigation 
UK police compUu/its prtv 

lutes rw the Council of Eu- 

committee for the 

veorion of torture. _ 

«... jrre£. anDOMleu 


■ rne iw • - — . 

tn for the Prevention of 
re and Inhuman or p«> 
ic Heatmenl or Puxush- 

(ECPTL which has been 

1 by 35 states, begins the 


investigation today. Because it 
is an ad hoc inquiryJBritish po- 
lice’ and criminal justice au- 
thorities would have been given 
only limited notice of the visit. 

It follows the three success- 
ful High Court challenges in July 

- two concerning deaths in cus- 
tody and one involving torture 

- against Dame Barbara Mills, 
the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, which resulted in controls 
on Crown Prosecution Service 
decisions over death-m-custody 
briU-treahncm prosecutions of 
police officers. 

But the committee, known as 

the CFSfeopected to ernty out 
a broader-ranging investigation 


into police discipline, including 
an examination of why signifi- 
cant numbers of police officers 
escape disciplinary charges, de- 

cEtinumts in civil cases for as- 
sault, nwifirinus prosecution and 
imprisonment. 

The delegation, which in- 
dudes Claude NicoJay, who 
heads ihecanmuttee, and mem- 
bers from foe Netherlands and 
Cyprus, has powers under the 
convention to request files and 
access to anyone who can pro- 
vide information- The commit- 
tee members are expected to 
seek inspection of documents at 
the Metn^itanFbltce, the Po- 


lice Complaints Authority and 
the Crown Prosecution Service, 

The convention also allows 
for periodic visits, of which 
there have been two to the UK 
mainlan d in 1990 and 1994. 

Two of the High Court chal- 
lenges involved Ship Lapite, 
who died in police custody af- 
ter his larynx was crushed by an 
officer, and Derek Treadaway, 
whom a judge found had been 
tortured by officers putting 
plastic bags over hishesd. Raju 
Bhatt, the solicitor who brought 
foe two cases, said: “I h<g* that 
what the committee would be - 
looking at is the virtual ixnmu- 
niiypdice officers eiqqy." 
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news 


England^ 


The English regions 


regions 
lose out 


in power 


game 



Yorkshire and Humberside 


PopoMtan 


5.029.500 
15,411 
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Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


The pcnaliv suffered by the English - 
lveause they are not Northern Irish, 
Scottish or Welsh - was dramatically 
illustrated by figures showing [hat 
Enelaml receives a disproportionately 
>mall share of millennium money. 

Answering a question from Rosean- 
n:t Cunningham. a Scottish Nationalist 
MP. (he Millennium Commission re- 
galed that out of almost £lbn paid out 
in capital grants for prize projects two- 
thirds had gone to England. 

The revelation has added weight to 
the Government's plans to devolve 
power, which are under way in some 
regions. 

‘England accounts for S3 j 5 per cent of 
the population of the United Kingdom. 
Yet it gets only h(> per cent. £656m, of 
the monev. 

Northern Ireland has 2.8 per cent of 
the UK population, but it got 7.7 per cunt 


of the cash: Wales has 5 per cent of the 
people and 10 J per cent of the money; 
while Scotland has 8.7 per cent of the 
people and 15.S percent of the money. 

And the English penalty is. as alwa^ 
aggravated by die fact that London tends 
to do quite well - with 1 1.6 per cent of 
the population and 10.6 per cent of the 
millennium grants. 

The Celtic hinge, and London, do so 
well because they have developed a po- 
litical identity - and elout. Because they 
make a noise, they get the sweeteners. 

It would make sense for Scotland and 
Wales to gel more money from White- 
hall; if they were significantly worse off 
rhnn the English regions. 

But as Richard Cabom, minister for 
the regions, said yesterday that most of 
the English regions are now running well 
behind European average per capita in- 
come -while Scotland and Wales have 
caught up with that average since they 
were given their own regional develop- 
ment authorities in 1974. 


The July unemployment rate for 
Scotland mid Wales was 63 per cent - 
but that was less than the rate for 
Menevside, the North-east and London. 
Yorkshire and Humberside had a rate 
of 63 per cenL 

The point is also made by the Treasury 
analysis of its own regional expenditure 
that while the English regions fare 
badly, some - such as East Anglia and 
the East Midlands - do worse than all 
the others. 

The people in the most generously 
treated region, the North-west, get 
almost a fifth more money, per person 
than the least-favoured East Midlands. 

The political and economic 
imperative that sees cash flowing to 
where the power is will ensure the 
eventual public endorsement of the 
Government plans. 

Scotland voles next week, Whies the 
week after, and London follows with a 
referendum of its own for the creation 
of an elected strategic authority, and 


mayor, to take responsibility for 
economic regeneration, planning, 
transport, environmental protection, 
and policing. 

As Michael Heseltine set up the 
existing framework for English devolu- 
tion, the Government Regional Offices, 
which currently spend about £4.6bn of 

mnnmrm fhp Prudish li'ffioiJS 


It armcuil to oppose sunusuiuig mu 
be in the interests of their constituents. 

But there is a resistance from White- 
hall, with some min isters trying to 
defend their empires. Because devolu- 
tion increases local power, it necessar- 
ily reduces the power of the centre and 
that arouses political rivalries. 

Some ministers are less committed to 
the policy than Tony Blair, but Scotland 

»1 *a komnninn rtf fa 


and Wales are only the beginning of a 
— a fundamental 


process that will see a — 

change in the way England, too, is 
governed. 
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Itebel veil- Cornish separatism has been stirred by a march to London tiwee months ago 
to r&onact the 1497 uprising and by the completion of the first Cornish dictionary 



a Cornish passion 


; The flag of St Piran flies from 
churchtowers over Cornwall 
but the county which was once 
Britain’s fourth ancient king- 
dom still remains firmly tied to 
London. 

Just three months ago, thou- 
sands of Cornish people took 
part in a march on the capital 
to re-enact the An Gof rebel- 
lion of 1497 when up to 2,000 
rebels were slain by Henry 
VITs army. 

The march stirred a wave of 
nationalistic fervour to accom- 
pany a cultural revival which has 
seen the compilation of the 
first Cornish dictionary and 
translation of the Bible into the 
Cornish language. 

Yet the poor showing of the 
nationalist Mebyon Kernow 
(Sons of Cornwall) party at the 
general election, showed that 
the feeling was more one of 
misty-eyed sentimentalism than 
a true desire for separatism. 

John Mills, chief executive of 
Cornwall County Council, said 
that such passions had to give 
way to the realpoDtik of modern 

life. 

“'Whilst appreciating and ap- 
plauding Cornwall's distinctive 
geography, culture and history, 
it is utter folly and totally un- 
realistic to contemplate ‘mde- 


lan Burrell goes 
West to test the 
Cornish waters, as 
Christian Wolmar 

(below) finds 
strange friends 
in the North 


pcndencc',” he said. “From a 
purely economic point of view 
we are utterly integrated with 
England.** 

And so, last month, the coun- 
ty council chose pragmatism and 
decided to co-operate with 
plans by Richard Cabom, min- 
ister for the regions, to set up 
a regional development agency 
(RDA) for seven counties in the 
South-west. 

Nevertheless, the council 
pointed out that its preferred 
option would have been a Corn- 
wall Development Agency, and 
it noted that “every effort 
should be made to ensure that 
the RDAs headquarters should 
be located in Cornwall and not 
in Bristol, which seems to the 
people of Cornwall as remote 
as London." 

Indeed, the northern end of 


Gloucestershire, which will 
form part of this huge and dis- 
parate economic region, is 
as near to Carlisle as it is to 
Penzance. 

Loveday Jenkin, spokes- 
woman for Mebyon Kernow, 
said Cornwall's chances of at- 
tracting European development 
funds would be greatly harmed 
by being lumped with the 
wealthier counties of Devon, 
Dorset, Gloucestershire, Som- 
erset, Wiltshire and the former 
Avon. 

“Parts of Avon and Somerset 
are extremely rich while Corn- 
wall is depressed, with low 
wages and high levels of home- 
lessness. We need our own reg- 
ional assembly to deal directly 
with Brussels and uot go 
througb either London or 
Bristol,*' she said. 

The Marquess of Bath, who 
founded the Wessex Regional- 
ist Party, is a supporter of the 
new RDA, provided it is linked 
to a new regional chamber. He 
would like to see England div- 
ided into eight self-governing 
regions. 

“If we are to have a democ- 
ratic Europe we have got to 
evolve away from the nation 
towards a united regions of 
Europe," he said. 
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Rivals unite to lobby 
for northern assembly 
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A unique experiment is tatting 
place in the North-west which 
could lead to an entirety new 
form of government. 

Last week, local authority and 
business leaders met under the 
auspices of the North-west Part- 
nership to agree to submit a 
document to government seek- 
ing the creation of an assembly 
which would be part elected and 
part appointed by business, big 
and snail, and other local in- 
terests such as educational in- 
stitutions and trade unions. 

The document will be sent in 
at the end of this week backed 
by many local interests. 

The new body would have 70 
per cent elected representa- 
tives and 30 per cent appoint- 
ed. While, in the North-east, 
business has been opposed to 
the idea of an electee! assembly, 
in the North-west, business has 
been one of the main driving 


forces. Terry Thomas, the re- 
cently ennobled managing di- 
rector of the Co-op Bulk and 
chairman of the partnership 
said: “We are going to run 
things in an entirely different 
way and it will be very popular.” 
We will be able to do things as 
a region which we just could not 
at the moment-" He cites the 
plethora of local initiatives and 
agencies who “constantly fight 
among themselves and try to 
empire bnikP. 

Mr Thomas reckons that the 
co-ordination of the assembly 
will allow the region “to con- 
y,thr< 


The hatchet has been buried but 
the rivalries remain. 


Frank Prendergast, the leader 
of Liverpool City Council said, 
“at the meeting we joked that the 
only two places the assembly 
would not be located were Man- 
chester and Liverpool.” 

In fact, Mr Thomas says that 
the row over the development 
of Manchester airport's sec- 
ond runway, while Liverpool's 
has spare capacity, is the sort of 
issue which would be avoided 
with a regional assembly: ft 
will ensure that decisions are 
taken for the benefit of the 


w fc 



s in 'mi tc 




cent rate on. say, tflrce priorities 
in a year and ensure that they 
arc successful”. 

While it has been a consid- 
erable achievement to get con- 
sensus across the sectors, it has 
been even a greater one to unite 
Manchester and Liverpool in 
the campaign for the assembly. 


whole region 
“It will be 


: possible to knock 
heads together." 

He is amazed at the progress 

that the issue of regional gov- 
ernment has made and the way 
it has united local interests: 
“Two years ago I would have 
said it was impossible.” 
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Fines in train over phones left ringing 


Rsmdeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 

'Rain companies are set to be fin ed 
hundreds of thousands of pounds by 
the rail regulator after a week where 
one in four calls from passengers us- 
ing the telephone enquiry service 
went unanswered. 

Executives at the Association of 
Train Operating Companies (Aloe), 
which administers the system, admit 
that fines are “likely" and blame an 
unforeseen “surge" in calls for the 
poor results. 

The admission flies in the face of 
assurances made last month by Ivor 


Warburton, a director of Virgin 
Trains and chairman of Atoc, that the 
service would hit the targets set. 

The performance of the Nation- 
al Rail Enquiry Sendee is being 
monitored by John Swift QC, the ran 
regulator. Mr Swift decided to act af- 
ter receiving the figures from 25 pri- 
vate rail operators, which showed 
.that 49 per cent of calls went unan- 
swered in April and 35 per cent of 
calls made were not taken in May. 

In the .first week under scrutiny, 
be ginni ng 17 August, only 75 percent 
of calls were answered, despite 30 ex- 
tra operators being hired. In the next 
seven days, the service stiQ failed to 


meet the regulator's target of re- 
stricting the number of unanswered 
calls to 1 in 10. 

In the first fortnight of the penal- 
ty period, telephone operators man- 
aged on average to take 82 percent 

improves, the privatised rail com- 
panies will face a fine of £550,000. 
Even if the service manages to meet 
the regulator’s target of 90 per cent 
for the next two weeks, the penalties 
will top £200.000. 

“It is very, very difficult to recov- 
er from one or two days of heavy de- 
mand," said AlecMcIkvish. director 
of operations at Atoc. 


"In the first week we had to deal 
with 1.4m calls, which was a record. 
What we did not know was that the 
August hank holiday would gener- 
ate so many enquiries.** 

Atoc admits that it would need to 
answer 98 calls out of every 100 for 
the next two weeks in order to avoid 
financial penalties. Given that the 
service has only once met the 90 per 
cent target since Atoc took over last 
year, executives admit that such 
high standards "probably will not be 
reached in the next two weeks". 

The system has been handling 
more than 1 million calls a week - 
tip by more than 200,000 aalast year’s 


figures - but has seemed incapable 
of taking many more enquiries. Train 
managers are also pointing out that 
because of the funeral arrangements 
lor Diana, Princess of Vfeles, the sys- 
tem may have been subjected to “un- 
reasonable" numbers of calls. 

Another problem for Atoc is that 
the rail regulator has decided not to 
rescind bis "enforcement order” at 
the end of the four-week period, 
which ends on 14 September. 
This means that the service w31 con- 
tinue to be fined indefinitely until the 
regulator's target is regnlarly 
reached. 

Atoc executives have begun to 


question the policy of fining 00 m- . 
parry’s for poor customer service. 
£ We have industry targets that are 
m.irh high er than the regulators own 
ambitions-, but It will take time to 
get there. You have to ask whether 
it is worth fining companies in the 
meantime," said Mr McTavisb. 

The privatised rail companies 
would i;if p to introduce a comput- 
erised voicemail system that would . 
place callers in a queuing system - 
although the regulator has argued 
rhat fftHfeg were adopted, a freephone 

numb er should be used so that pas- 
sengers were not charged while 
waiting for an operator. 


- Rail campaigners pointed out tha( 
the passengers would be put aSli iv- 
ifig n 3, instead of the roads if ihj?> 
could not gel informs lion oul easily- 
Jonathan Rmv_ cnmnaicilS director D - 


rail press ur e group Save Our Rail- 
ways, said: “The lelqjbraie scniw 
faflea apart because ’the privatised nut 
companies have sub-contracted tnc 
service to cut-price operators on the 

basis of cost and not quality 
A senior source at rail regulator s 
office said that companies would ne 
fined if they failed to meet the tar- 
gets. "We lave to wait for the four- 
week period before we make any 
Statement.'’ said one official. 


Cyclists 
ride into a 
storm over 
journey 
to forest 


Randeep Ramesh 


The rural idyll in one of England's oldest forests 
is being shattered by cyclists who are travelling 
into the area in cars, The Forest of Dean’s cycle 
track, which has been open for 18 months, is 
proving so popular that cyclists from as far a 
field as Bi rmingham and London are flocking to 
the woodland - and filling it with fumes. 

Local environmentalists are so concerned 
that Lhey have undertaken pilot studies to 
assess the new phenomena. They found that in 
one three-hour period in July, 151 cars 
carrying 325 cycles entered the area. This was 
50 per cent higher than the previous year. 

Mary Newton, co-ordinator of the Dean 
Environmental Alliance, said: “Add to this the 
number of cycles carried in vans and estate 
cars, which cannot be -seen to be counted and 
those vehicles travelling to the centre of the 
forest to hire cycles and it all adds up into 
making this appear to be an environmentally 
unfriendly project. The local lanes around for 
example foe West Dean parish are not built to 
cope with these levels of traffic.” 

Residents are also angry that provision has 
been made for “tourists” but not for the local 
community. “This project cost half a million 
pounds and still local people have no cycle 
route between the main towns of Cinderford. 
Coleford and Lydney," said Sally Alb row. 
chairwoman of the West Dean parish council. 

The problem will be difficult to solve for 
planners who are committed to developing 
cycle routes. Campaigners point out that these 
are supposed to reduce, not increase, traffic 
levels. Mark Ricker, chief land negotiator with 
Sustrans, a cycling think-tank which produced 
a report for Gloucestershire County Gouncil in 
1992 recommending the route, said it was 
inevitable that “people would drive and then 
cycle in inaccessible spots”. 

There are alternatives. The cyde route is 
only a short ride away from Chepstow rail 
station. Some rail firms have- targeted cyclists 
as valuable customers and installed lockers at 
stations and cyde racks in carriages. However, 
many cyclists see rail travel as old-fashioned 
and inconvenienL 



Off track: A cyclist riding through the Forest of Dean yesterday. However, local environmentalists are critical of riders who choose to travel to the area in cars and vans, rather than 
using public transport. They say the tranquillity of one of England's oldest forests has been shattered by the increased traffic levels and fumes from vehicles Photograph: John Lawrence 


Death row millionaire may be set free 


tan Burrefl 


New evidence will be presented 
to a Florida court today which 
could help to free a British 
millionaire from death row. 

Kris Maharaj, a once flam- 
boyant businessman and race- 
horse owner, is facing death in 
the electric chair for shooting 
dead two Miami business asso- 
ciates in a hotel room in 1986. 

But The Independent has 
learned that fresh evidence will 
be produced which, Maharaj’ s 
lawyers claim, links the killings 
to the brother of two men jailed 
for life for one of Britain’s 
most notorious murders, when 
the wife of a newspaper execu- 
tive was killed and her body fed 
to pigs in 1970. 

Arthur and Nizamodeen 
Hose in each served 20 years for 
the murder of Muriel McKay 
nnd their notoriety was such that 
their waxwork images were 
displayed in Madame TUssaud’s 
Chamber of Horrors. 

Documents put into court in 
Miami show that lawyers rep- 
resenting Maharaj wifi say that 



Kris Maharaj: Lawyers will 
name the alleged killer 

a third Hosein brother. Adam, 
should have been the primary 
suspect in the assassinations of 
the two businessmen. Derrick 
and Duane Moo Young. 

Clive Stafford-Smith. the 
New Orleans-based British 
lawyer who specialises in rep- 
resenting death row prisoners, 
is preparing to unravel a com- 


plicated tale of drug-dealing and 
double-crossing which be be- 
lieves will free Maharaj. 

He said last night: “The more 
work we have done on Kris’s 
case, the more obvious it has 
become that be was rail-roaded 
I am convinced that we can 
show that he was not the killer.'’ 

Mr Stafford-Smith has gath- 
ered evidence which he says will 
demonstrate that Maharaj. now 
58, was cleverly framed. 

He says he will show that 
Adam Hosein, who was a busi- 
ness associate of the Moo 
Youngs, ran a business with 
Nigel Bowe, a high-powered 
Bahamas-based lawyer who, in 
addition to bis other business 
interests, was also working for 
the Medellin drugs cartel. 

Bowe has since been jailed 
for drug trafficking, and Ma- 
harafs legal team will argue that 
the murder of the Moo Youngs 
was the conclusion to a row over 
the laundering of drugs profits. 

Maharaj’s lawyers claim to ' 
hove established that Mr Ho- 
se in, who was in debt to the 
Moo Youngs, went to tbe hotel 


on the day of the killings aimed 
with a silenced automatic pis- 
tol. They say they have also 
fraced a telephone call he made 
that day to the room where the 
murders were carried out 

Like Maharaj he is Trinidad- 
bora, of Indian extraction, and, 
according to the court papers, 
used to pose as Maharaj when 
he lived in England, in order to 
gain free entry to racecourses. 

Adam Hosein was ques- 
tioned but not charged over the 
McKay killing, which stemmed 
from a bungled attempt to kid- 
nap the wife of Rupert Mur- 
doch. Instead the 55-year-old 
wife of the newspaper executive 
Aiick McKay was abducted. 

Adam was with his brother 
Nizamodeen on the day of the 
murder and. after being called 
as a prosecution witness, told 
the court that Arthur had been 
sick in bed that day. 

Arthur, now 58, is still being 
held in Britain and treated for 
mental problems while 
Nizamodeen has been released 
and has returned to Trinidad, 
where Adam is also believed to 


be living after leaving America. 

The main evidence against 
Maharaj was provided by 
Neville Butler, who claimed 
that he was forced into being an 
accomplice to the crime. 

The prosecution claimed the 
double murder was carried out 
because Maharaj believed the 
Moo Youngs had cheated him 
in a 5400,000 property deal 
Maharaj said ne had been 
lured to the hotel fry Butler on 
the morning of the killmg for a 
supposed business meeting. He 
said be was back at his office by 
the time the murders took place 
but an alibi witness was not 
called at the triaL 

Following Maharaj’s convic- 
tion, investigators from William 
Peon Life Insurance - the Moo 
Youngs had taken out Sim life 
insurance policies - inquired 
into their deaths. They con- 
cluded that the killings were 
connected to a quarrel over tbe 
laundering of drugs money and 
that Maharaj had not been in- 
volved. 

Hallowing representations by 
Geoffrey Robertson QC, the 


leading British human rights 
lawyer, the Florida Supreme 
Court accepted that there were 
entirety unfair and improper 
procedures at bis trial, during 
which the judge was arrested on 
bribery charges. 

Rvo years ago a Channel 4 
documentary, Murder in Room 
1215, cast further doubt on the 
conviction and prompted a plea 
to tbe Supreme Court from 
more than 100 MBs. * 

Tbday the new evidence will 
be proved at a post-conviction 
hearing in Dade County, Flori- 
da. The judge has the power to 
order a re- triaL 

After 11 years on death row, 
Maharaj now has nothing to his 
name except his cheap watch 
and a few changes of under- 
wear. He once owned a five- 
bedroomed bouse with a 
swimming pool and two and a 
half acres in Fort Lauderdale. 

He lived in Britain for 25 
years after arriving from the 
Caribbean and set up a fruit 
import business which by the 
end of the 1960s was a multi- 
million pound concern. 


Banks urged to reveal Holocaust account details 


Kathy Maries 


British banks are being urged to follow 
the example of their Swiss counterparts 
and publish details of accounts into 
which Holocaust victims deposited 
their assets for safekeeping before the 
war. 

Research by the Holocaust Educa- 
tional Trust, published today, concludes 
that there may be as much as £700m, 
at current values, lying in dormant ac- 
counts in British banks, merchant 
hanks and other financial institutions. 

The report also says that the Gov- 
ernment made it virtually impossible 
for survivors to reclaim their money af- 

m 


ter the war, by drawing up rigid rules 
tha t were unsympathetically enforced. 

Lord Janner. chairman of the trust, 
called yesterday for a list to be pub- 
lished of all the original account hold- 
ers and for the funds to be returned, 
with interest, to their descendants. 

He has written to Robin Cook, the 
Foreign Secretary, urging action, and 
plans to raise the matter at a meeting 
of the World Jewish Restitution Or- 
ganisation in New York this week. 

“1 have asked the Government and 
the banks to make full disclosure and 
restitution so far as it is possible,” Lord 
Janner said yesterday. "There is still 
Hmp to make amends.” 


According to a Granada Television 
World In Action programme tonight, 
British banks have started examining 
Iheir records. The Government has also 
begun its own investigation. 

.Britain, together with Switzerland 
and the United States, was regarded 
as a safe haven for Jewish assets. 

Tbe research was carried out after 
tbe trust was contacted tty Holocaust 
survivors and their families who bad 
read about the Swiss banking scandal 
and believed they bad claims in Britain. 

Its report says unpublished public 
records show that funds deposited here 
by Jews from Germany, Romania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, frozen during 


file war, were then used to repay British 
trade creditors of those countries. 

' Responsibility for reimbursing the 
account holders was transferred by 
treaty to post-war Communist 
governments, although the British 
authorities knew that they would not 
honour the commitment Bank ac- 
counts of other European Jews were 
simply unfrozen, with little prospect 
that the money would be daimed. 

When claims were made, the British 
government insisted on proof that 
account holders had suffered Nazi 
persecution before releasing the funds. 

Many were rejected because there 
was insufficient evidence of the death 


0 


of a parent in a concentration camp. 
People who had been in labour camp s, 
or marooned in Communist countries 
after the war, were turned down. 

Relatives of one woman, Alice 
Kirkbeim, who committed suicide in 
Berlin rather than face questioning by 
the Gestapo, told World in Action that 
they were informed that they could not 
claim ber British savings because she 
had never been “deprived of liberty". 

The report says British banks have 
complied rigidly with the law and 
there is no evidence that they refused 
legitimate claims. But as with the 
Swiss banks, the onus was on individ- 
uals to locate the money. 



You wouldn’t 
hold the Grand 
National anywhere 
but Aintree. 

For top thoroughbreds, nowhere’s quite 
like Aintree. And for front runners in all lines 
of business, nowhere is quite like the 
International Convention Centre, Birmingham. 

Here’s a tip. It’s the modem facilities, 
outstanding quality of service, value for money 
and ease of access that makes the ICC the 
favourite every time. 

So for your next conference, meeting or 
convention, back die winner. 

Call 0121 200 2000 for more wtbwtio hal 
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details today bsmhgham 



Hie Uftfanate Convention Centre 

International Convention Centre 
Broad Street Birmingham B1 2EA 
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Mubarak and 
Hussein rally 
to Arafat’s aid 

Netanyahu and Hamas put squeeze on Palestinian 
leader ahead of US Secretary of State’s visit 


Patrick Cocfcburn 

.'erjsalem 


hi .in attempt I** gel Ihe Unit- 
ed Slaics* lo lake Ihc initiative 
in defusing the growing crisis in 
relations between Israel and the 
r.'.lvsiinutns. Yasser Arafat. the 
Idlest i uian leader, met King 
Hussein of Jordan and Presi- 
de m Mubarak of Egypt in Cairo 
wMcrday. 

The meeting comes a Few 
d.ns before ihe first visit of 
Madeleine Albright as US Sec- 
retary of Slate to the Middle 
E.istimd amid reports that she 
will undertake no political ini- 
tiative in the wake of the suicide 
h tnihs in Jerusalem lust Thunv- 
J.i\. which killed seven and 
wounded 19’ people. 

The aim of the mini-summit 
in Cairo w ill be to try to relieve 
some nl the pressure on Mr 
Arafat, who is being squeezed 
between the conflicting de- 
mands of Benjamin Netanyahu, 
the Israeli prime minister, and 
Hama>. the Islamic militant or- 
ganisation behind the suicide 
bombing campaign. For differ- 
ent reasons both Mr Netanyahu 
and Hamas would like to weak- 
en Mr Arafat and undermine 
the Oslo accords. 

It is clear that the peace 
process and the occupied Pales- 
tinian territories arc in a criti- 
cal stale." said Amr Moussa. the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister. He 
added: "Arabs Rave chosen the 
path of peace and they will stick 
to it. bin it will have to be a 
peace that is just and balanced 
and based on implementing 
the principles agreed upon in 
| the Wl] Madrid [peace con- 
ference (and the Oslo accord." 

Israel has arrested 170 Pales- 
tinians in the occupied territo- 
ries w hile Israelis wait to see if 
then* will be further bombs. The 
tact that three bombers look 
part in tlic last attack shows that 
Hamas is not short of volunteers 
willing to Mow themselves up. 
Fearing further suicide attacks 


few Israelis boarded buses dur- 
tng rush hour yesterday, though 
. there are soldiers at every bus 
stop. Tburism. the largest in- 
dustry in Jerusalem, has been 
badly damaged and most 
restaurants have empty tables 
and hotels empty rooms. 

Mr Arafat says the attacks 
are orchestrated from outside 
the country, by which he means 
the Hamas leadership living 
abroad, but with control over 
same Hamas cells on the West 
Bank, In Jordan, security forces 
have arrested Ibrahim Goshe. 
the Hamas spokesman, who 



Yasser Arafat: Attacks are 
arranged from outside Israel 

has advocated more bombings. 

Summarising the Palestinian 
leader's dilemma. Zivad Abu 
Amr. a member of the Pales- 
tinian legislature and a specialist 
on Hamas, said: "If he cracks 
down on militants, he risks his 
popularity, and if doesn't, the 
US and Israel could decide to 
dispose of him." 

Although confident that he 
will face little pressure from the 
US to make concessions. Mr 
Netanyahu appears to be at a 
loss about how to stop the sui- 
cide bombing and the drain of 
casualties in Lebanon. Hizbol- 
lah guerrillas killed another Is- 
raeli soldier yesterday in an 
attack on a position in the Is- 
raeli occupation zone, bringing 


to 31 the number of Israeli 
troops killed in combat this 
year, in addition to the 73 para- 
troopers who died when two he- 
licopters collided. 

The losses have led to re- 
newed calls in Israel for a uni- 
lateral withdrawal from 
Lehanon. Even Ariel Shanxi, the 
general who led the Israeli in- 
vasion of Lebanon in 1982. wrote 
in the daily YediotAkanmoi that 
one option was for Israel "to 
leave south Lebanon, according 
to a decision, plan and timetable 
of our own ... without any tic to 
talks with Syria, and without 
paring any diplomatic or security 
price To Syria in exchange for our 
pain in Lebanon." 

Mystery still surrounds the 
circumstances in which a 16- 
member unit of Israeli naval 
commandos was ambushed be- 
tween lyre and Sidoo in 
Lebanon early last Friday morn- 
ing. Ten were killed, one is 
missing and four were wound- 
ed. one seriously. Only one 
commando survived unwound- 
ed to call in helicopters for evac- 
uation during which Major 
Dagesh Maher, a doctor in the 
rescue unit was also killed. 

The Israeli press speculated 
yesterday about whetheror not 
Hizbollah knew the commandos 
were coming, allowing them to 
place a bomb which killed many 
of the soldiers early on m the 
engagement Hizbollah says the 
raiding party was detected as it 
came ashore. Third ‘Petty Offi- 
cer ltamar Ilva is still missing, 
presumed dead. 

Mr Netanyahu has not put 
forward any new policies to 
stem the suicide bombings in 
Israel or the fighting in 
Lebanon. If both continue then 
he may start to pay a political 
price. ‘'Palestinian terrorists 
have become so sophisticated 
that after a month of intensive 
investigation, we know nothing 
about them." wrote Hemi 
Shalcv. a commentator in the 
dailv Ma ariv. 
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Taiwan mourns loss of the little 
friend stolen by big brother 


Pha Davison 

Miami 

Stephen Votes 

Taipei 


Aid is China’s weapon to win the battle for influence 
and diplomatic recognition in the Caribbean basin 


The Caribbean basin has bo- 
come the frontline in lingering 
Cold Wy battles between two 
powerful countries half a globe 
away: China, and, well, Qtina. 

The larger of these countries, 
whose capital is Peking, is 
locked in a struggle for diplo- 
matic recognition with its island 
neighbour, which thinks of itself 
as the Republic of China, but 
which most of the rest of the 
world knows as Taiwan. It is an 
often-sordid war of bribes. 


threats, diplomatic pressure 
and high-level visits as China 
seeks to oust Thiwan from its re- 
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UK's lowest 
standard rate 

No annual fee 

Just 10.9% APR variable 
from April ‘98 

Keep your credit limit 

No need to bank with us 



APR 

Guaranteed 
until April ’98 


If you carry over a credit card balance 
each month, you should seriously chink 
about applying for a Co-operative Bank 
Advantage Visa credit card or gold card. 
Transfer your balance and you'll pay just 
7.9% APR (chat's 0.64% a month) on 
what you owe now and on all purchases 
undl April ‘98. 


Thereafter, the rare reverts to 10.9% 
APR variable - currently die UK’s 
lowest standard rate*. On top of this 
there’s no annual fee. you can keep your 
existing credit limit and you don't have 
to bank with us. What’s more, the 
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while the latter fights back with 
hard cash. 

The island of St Lucia in the 
Lesser Antilles was the latest 
bettiesite. Its new Labour gov- 
ernment last week switched 
diplomatic allegiance from Tai- 
wan to China, saying recognition 
of the former was “no longer 
tenable under international 
law”. But the true reason had 
much more to do with money. 

China offered the island - 
population 150,000 - Sim 
(£633,000) in immediate aid in 
the form of badly-needed school 
textbooks on an island where at 
least 30 per cent of people live 
below the poverty line. China 
and St Lucia also signed an eco- 
nomic co-operation agreement 
under which Peking will finance 
a new national stadium, a cul- 
tural centre, a four-lane highway 
and a free trade zone. 

Explaining his government’s 
decision to switch allegiance, the 
Prime Minister, Kenny Antho- 
ny, whose Labour Party ousted 
he long-ruling United Workers 
Party m June, said the role of 
Hong Kona was a factor. “Our 
commercial sxtor is now seek- 
ing new trading opportunities 
and new frontiers. Hong Kong 
is now the gateway to mainland 
China, with the vast trade pos- 
sibilitieswhich tie there. Thiwan 
can no longer provide the link 
with Hong Kong," he said. 

In May. the Bahamas ousted 
Thiwan in favour of China after 
a Chinese-connected Hong 
Kong company signed a $1 14m 
joint venture agreement for a 
container port project in 
Freeport. 

Bui on the western rim of the 
Caribbean basin, in Panama 
and Nicaragua, Taiwan is faring 
better. Taiwanese President Lee 


Teng-Hui is in Panama this 
week, heading a 500-member 
delegation to a “Canal Con- 
gress” aimed by Panama at 
Showing the world it can ad- 
minister the canal when the 
United States hands over con- 
trol at the end of 1999. 

Asa result, Peking boycotted 
the Congress -also financed fcry 
Taiwan. Panama now fears Qu- 


With St Lucia gone from the 
fold. Taiwan now has diplomatic 
relations with only about 30 
countries, compared with about 
160 for Rskicig. South Africa has 
said it is switching to China at 
the end of this year. Half of 
. those who still recognise Taiwan 
are in the Caribbean or Central 
America but several of these are 
re-appraising the situation, par- 



‘With St Lucia gone, Taiwan has 
diplomatic relations with only 30 
countries to Peking’s 160’ 


na, the canal's third biggest 
user in numbers of ships, may 
boycott the c an al itself. 

To cover their bets, some 50 
Taiwanese . investors are in 
Nicaragua this week looking 
into financing a project to rival 
the Panama Canal. The plan is 
to build an “interoceanic cor- 
ridor," linking lakes, railways 
and roads between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. Such a cor- 
ridor could save container ship- 
pers several days, compared 
with sailing farther south to 
Panama, according to the pro- 
ject’s supporters. 


ticularfy since the handover of 
Hong Kong to China. 

Id the Caribbean. Taiwan is 
left with Dominica, the Do- 
minican Republic, Grenada, 
Haiti and Saint Christopher 
and Nevis. The African list, 
headed by Senegal Liberia and 
Chad, is also something less 
than big-time. In Europe only 
the Holy See, which has prob- 
lems with China's establish- 
ment of a rival Catholic church, 
recognises Taiwan. 

Heading Taiwan's battle 
against diplomatic isolation is 
the International Co-operation 


and Development Fund estab- 
lished last year with more than 
$400m in the kitty. It doles out 
soft loans, project financing for 
small and medium sized com- 
panies and has Costa Rica- Tai- 
wan’s biggest diplomatic ally - 
as its leading recipient 

“Taiwan can only pay money 
to buy friendship.” said Tim 
Ting, a leading political com- 
mentator. China, on the other 
hand, can offer its far bigger 
market, political power as a per- 
manent member of the Umted 
Nations Security Council and its 
assistance in supplying-arros. 

However, while Taiwan is los- 
ing its smallest friends to the 
highest bidder it is actually mak- 
ing discreet but more substan- 
tive diplomatic progress with the 
bigger nations. European coun- 
tries, including Britain, which do 
not recognise Taiwan, have nev- 
ertheless upgraded the level of 
their semi-official diplomatic 
representation. 

“It’s a dilemma." said Leng 
Tse-kang of the Institute of 
International Relations, Taipei's 
main foreign policy think tank- 
“Do we increase numbers, or 
enhance the substantive rela- 
tionships with countries which 
do not recognise Taiwan.” 

He thinks that the substan- 
tive relationships are more 
important, but the Taiwanese 
government is rather number 
obsessed. 

It proved impossible to find 
a foreign ministry official who 
would discuss how St Lucia got 
away. Although the country is 
tiny, its very name seemed to 
send terror down the spines of 
officials who were most reluc- 
tant to say a thing about the loss 
of this little friend. 

The sensitivity is under- 
standable, coming from officials 
who regularly have to do battle 
just to be able to use their coun- 
try’s name at international gath- 
erings and suffer the indignity 
of mass boycotts every time they 
show up anywhere, as President 
Lee Teng-Hui is finding this 
week in Panama. 
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India grieves for 
Mother Teresa as 
Vatican is urged to 
make her a saint 


v 

international 



Andrew Gumbel 

in Rome 

and agencies 

As thousands of people flocked 
to pay their last respects to 
Mother Tferesa in Calcutta, the 
Vatican was inundated this 
weekend with demands from 
bishops, priests and ambas- 
sadors to declare her a saint as 
soon as p&ssible, 

“Your Holiness, nrorfaim 


Mother Tbresa a saint, imme- 
diately," read a telegram from 
ajMtaliao priest called Broth- 


er Renato. “She was a samt- in 

life and she will be a saint after 
her death,” pronounced the 
United States Ambassador to 
the Holy See, Raymond Flynn. 
The Peruvian bishop Ricardo 
Flores announced he would 
write to the Pope urging him to 
begin the beatification process 
straightaway. 

According to Vhucan rules, a 
person may not be considered 

fnrthi* Vxiuv - 


of sainthood until at least five 
years after bis or her death. It is 
highly unusual for anyone to be- 



Nuns sitting with the body of Mother Teresa as it lies under 
glass In advance of her funeral on Saturday Photograph: AFP 


come a saint while those with' 
personal [memories of the figure 
in question are kill afive. 

But Mother Teresa was de- 
scribed so often as a “Jiving 
saint” that the outpouring oft 
emotion, even from clerics who 
know the rules, was unstop- 
pable. Yesterday, Pope John 
Paul paid personal homage .to 
her for the second time in two 
days, describing her as hs “very 


uear sister wnose memory was 
veiy much alive. 

In Calcutta, church " bells 
and anguished wails rose 


from mounters as the wooden 
coffin holding Mother Thresa’s 
body was carried from a small 
chapel to a larger church, where 
her admirers wifl be able to pay 
their final respects. 

Missionary -nuns and altar 


surroonded the <q>en coffin 
as pallbearers placed it in an am- . 
buiance for the trip to the church 
where Mother Ihresa, who died ■ 
on Friday aged 87, will lie in state 
for tbenest week. Crowds broke 
through apbtice barricade when 
the body appeared. . 

The coffin lid, with a silver 
plaque that read: “Our dearest 
Mother Teresa. RIP.” was also 
placed in the ambulance before 
it sped 3 m3es on roads cleared 
of traffic to St Thomas's, one of 





Crying to heaven: Mourners grieving as Mother Teresa's coffin passes by en route to St Thomas's church in Calcutta Photograph: John Moore/AP 


the oldest and largest Catholic 
churches in Calcutta. 

People fried through the 
charcfa, stopping for a few mo- 
ments before the Nobel laure- 
ate’s body, which lay under glass 
on a four-foot platform draped 
in white and bhie doth - the 
colours of her Missionaries of 
Charity order. Air conditioners 


will help preserve the body un- 
til her funeral on Saturday. 

Among yesterday's mourners 
was IK GujraL the Indian Prime 
Minister, who placed a large 
wreath of white flowers on the 
platform, and said his country 
was “fortunate that Mother “Kre- 
sa started her mission of com- 
passion in India”. He said: “In the 


first half of the 20th century, we 
had Mahatma Gandhi to lead us 
against poverty, hunger and in- 
justice, and added that in the 
second half. Mother Tferesa 
“showed us that the path of ser- 
vice was work for the poor". 

A day before, Mr Gujral or- 
dered a state funeral for Moth- 
er Teresa, an honour normally 


conferred only on serving pres- 
idents and prime ministers. 
Flags flew at half-mast across 
the nation. 

The ate of Mother Teresa's 
funeral has not yet been decid- 
ed, said the Rev Vhlcrian Naz- 
areth, a priest at St Thomas's. 
He said the government had of- 
fered a large indoor sports sta- 


dium in Calcutta, and officials 
were also considering the lawn 
of rhe city’s premier Catholic 
college, St Xavier's. 

Mother Teresa will be buried 
at the convent in central Cal- 
cutta that was her home and the 
headquarters of her Mission- 
aries of Charity order, said Sis- 
ter Brunet at the mission. 


West struggles to recapture lost ground in Bosnia 


Rupert Cornwell 

After a series of missteps and 
muddled signals, the Western al- 
lies are desperately frying to re- 
assert their authority across 
Bosnia and ensure that next 
weekend’s municipal elections, 
seen as critical to the fragile 
credibility of the Dayton peace 
accords, go ahead in as near 
normal conditions as : possible. 

Speaking in Brussels onfri- 
day, the US special envoy to 


Bosnia, Bob Gelbard, insisted 
that the internationally super- 
vised elections would go ahead 
on 13 ahd 14 September, irre- 
spective of whether hardline 
Bosnian Serbs, led by their for- 
mer leader Radovan Karadzic 
in Pale, cany out a threatened 
boycott. 

He also vowed to step up pres- 
sure, to bring Mr Karadzic, top 
of the fist of wan ted Bosnian war 
crimes suspects, and henchmen 
like General Ratko Mladic, to 


justice before the international 
tribunal in The Hague. 

But that catalogue of good in- 
tentions masks clear differ- 
ences between Washington and 
.some of its European allies 
(though not Britain, with whom 
“complete agreement” reigns on 
Bosnia policy, according to die 
Foreign Secretary, Robm Cook, 
after ameeting with Mr Gelbard 
in London on Thursday). 

. The US envoy yesterday 
urged Western Europe to take 


a “much tougher attitude” to- 
wards Serbia and its President 
Slobodan Milosevic, Mr 
Karadzic’s prime patron and 
protector in Belgrade. He ac- 
cused Mr Milosevic of giving 
“increasing, oven support” to 
the Bosnian Serb hardliners, 
and of “lying” over his com- 
mitment to the Dayton deaL 
The Serb president was mere- 
ly paying Itp service.to the 1995 
accords, in order to secure in- 
creased Western economic aid. 


To show that it too meant 
business, Mr Gelbard said Eu- 
rope should follow America’s 
example by stepping up trade 
sanctions against Belgrade, 
putting frill diplomatic rela- 
tions on ice. and denying land- 
ing rights to the Yugoslav 
national airline JAL. In theory 
at least, this should intensify 
pressure on Mr Milosevic, and 
. weaken Mr Karadzic in his own 
power struggle with Biljana 
Plavsic, the president of the 


Bosnian Serf) republic, who is 
supported by the Nato allies. 

Unfortunately, Washington’s 
stern talk has been undermined 
by its deeds - notably the 
seizure of and then withdraw- 
al by US peace-keepers from a 
guard post at a bridge at Brcko 
in northern Bosnia, and a sep- 
arate decision to return a tele- 
vision transmitter which had 
been broadcasting hardline 
anti-Plavsic propaganda to pro- 
Karadzic police. 


Both were about-turns 
adding to the impression that 
the US remains reluctant to take 
really draconian measures 
against the hardliners - up to 
and including an attempt to ar- 
rest Mr Karadzic -which could 
provoke the bloody confronta- 
tion that has not so far occurred 
in Nato-pa trolled Bosnia. 

Such a clash could cost the 
lives of American troops, and 
rekindle Congressional pres- 
sure for speedy withdrawal of 


the US contingent. This in turn 
would doom the entire peace- 
keeping operation. 

Meanwhile, General Wesley 
Clark, the supreme Nato com- 
mander and a key American 
negotiator at Dayton, met Mr 
Milosevic in Belgrade last week 
to protest over the growing use 
of Bosnian Serb violence 
against the peace-keepers. He 
warned that, if necessary, they 
would use deadly force to pro- 
tect themselves. 
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Hot autumn: European states face testing times as they prepare for convergence 


Kenyan police tear gas 
stops opposition rally 

Kenyan police detained opposition MPs, broke up an 
open-air market and fired tear gas in the city of Kisumu 
\ esierdjy to prevent an anti-governmeni raflv from taking 
place. Anti-riot police and a paraxnilitaiy unit scaled off 
I he town centre and blocked the main road from the 
airport. where they held up at least five opposition MPs 
associated with the National Convention Assembly reform 
lobby- The NCA is campaigning for legal ami 
constitutional reforms before elections later this vear. 

The rally in Kisumu, an opposition stronghold 190 miles 
(tiXikm j north-west of the capital, Nairobi, was supposed to 
he the lir>t in a series of demonstrations announced earlier 
ihis week. Reformists want President Daniel arap Moi, 74, 
in office for 19 years, to repeal colonial-era laws and enact 
constitutional reforms, without which, they argue, free and 
fair elections are impossible. AP - kisumu, Kenya 

Crucifixion for UAE murderers 

A court in the United Arab Emirates has sentenced two 
men to he crucified in public and then executed for a scries 
of murder*, a justice ministry statement said. 

li said that Majid Fakhcr Hussein Majeed, a UAE 
n;uion;ii. and Abdul Mehdi Karim Mushtaq. an Iranian, 
would he crucified today and executed tomorrow morning 
near the central prison of the oasis town of a!-Ain. 

The two had murdered five people in separate cases 
prior to 2t» July 1995. The men lured the victims into 
remote desert areas, robbed them and then shot them 
dead, the ministry statement said. Reuters - Abu Dhabi 

Comoros fails to subdue rebels 

i More than 30 people, including soldiers and secessionists, 
died tn Comoros in a failed attempt to crush a separatist 
rebellion on Anjouan island, a Comoros Red Crescent 
official said yesterday. 

The official spoke by telephone From the nearby island 
of Moheli shortly after a French radio station reported a 
preliminary death toll of 40 Comoran soldiers killed in the 
rich line on" Wednesday and Thursday. The government of 
the embattled President Mohamed Taki, has cut direct 
telephone links with Anjouan and has censored news about 
the fighting on Comoran state radio. Reuters - Moroni 

14 die on Kashmir borders 

Heavy artillery exchanges between Indian and Pakistani 
border euar Js across ihe divided Himalayan state of 
Kashmir have killed 14 Pakistani villagers and injured 40, 
military officials said. They said that the casualties were in 
the village of Muzafl'arahad and the Neclam Valley sector, 
which have been under heavy fire by Indian army artOIery 
for the past two days. AP - Muzaffarabad, Pakistan 


Hurricane Erica all at sea 

Hurricane Erika stalled in the Atlantic Ocean, as nervous 
Leeward Islanders waited to see whether it would turn its 
$5-mph winds away farm their shores. At 1 lam local time, 
Erika's eye hovered 220 miles north-east of San Juan Puerto 
Rico. Aii expected north or northwesterly tack would lake 
the storm safely away from land. Reuters - San Juan 

Follow the Inca way, urges Peru 

Peru urged the 9U countries at the eighth International 
Anti-Corruption Conference to adopt ancient Inca ethics as 
their guiding principles in fighting the modem “scourge of 
corruption". “We want to forge a" new millennium based on 
the three Inca rules: do not steuL do not lie. do not be idle. " 
said Blanca Colan. anirdinaior of the event. Reuters - Lima 


Italy’s body 
politic gets 
in shape 
for Emu 


Andrew Gumbel 

Rome 


Italy's Prime Minister, Romano Pro- 
dL has a problem. If his country is to 
stand any chance of qualifying for the 
single European currency on time, he 
has to make painful cuts in welfare and 
pensions provisions by the end of the 
year. He understands the need for this, 
and so do his partners in government. 

The trouble is, the government 
relies on the votes of the far-left par- 
ty Rifondazioae Comunista to make 
up a majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and Rifondazioae - a 
notoriously unreliable negotiating 
partner at the best of times - is refus- 
ing to countenance any cuts in pen- 
sions. No wonder the commentators 
are predicting a “hot autumn". 

This being Italy, however, the situ- 
ation may not be as intractable as it 
looks - and certainly not as simple. 

In the past few days Mr Prodi has 
received an unexpected offer of help 
from the opposition leader, Silvio 
Berlusconi. We will help you push 
through welfare reform, Mr Berlusconi 
promised, because there’s no point sac- 
rificing the future of the country for 
the petty squabbling of party politics. 

A nice offer, was the reaction in gov- 
ernment ranks, but can it be trusted? 
And what does Mr Berlusconi hope to 
gain in return? 

The scene has been set for three 
months of high political intrigue and 
heart-stopping games-playing, in which 
no scenario seems too ridiculous and 
no political gambit too ambitious. 

The general assumption is that Mr 
Berlusconi wants an amnesty on cor- 
ruption cases in the courts - thus get- 
ting himself and a number of key 
colleagues out of some potentially very 
damaging trouble connected to hs Fin- 
invesi business empire. 

That prospect does not please Italy’s 
magistrates, who last week requested 
that Mr Berlusconi’s lawyer and 


political henchman, Cesare Previti, 
have his parliamentary immunity lift- 
ed so that he can be slung in jail on 
charges of corruption and perverting 
the course of justice on behalf of his 
masters. 

Nor does it please Mr Berlusconi’s 
political partners, who do not see why 
they should have to bail out tbe gov- 
ernment on a key plank of economic 
policy just to suit Mr Berlusconi’s pri- 
vate business interests. 

Throw into the equation the con- 
tinuing attempts by parliament to. 
reform Italy’s unmanageable system of 
government - with all the petty inter- 
ests that generates - and you have the 
ingredients for a very complex scenario 
indeed. 

What will be the outcome? These 
are the most plausible options: 

1. Mr Berlusconi gets his amnesty, or 
whatever it is he is looking for, Mr Pro- 
di gets his welfare reform and the gov- 
ernment lives to fight another day, 
albeit heavily weakened. 

2. Mr Berlusconi supports the welfare 
reform but the Prodi government, 
forced to admit that it has lost its 
majority, resigns -leading in all prob- 
ability to general elections. 

3. Mr Prodi drops Rifondazione and 
invites some part of Mr Berlusconi's 
coalition into the government. 

Number three has been ruled out so 
far by most government leaders but 
may yet become a last resort. Number 
one sounds a bit too cushy to be real- 
istic. Number two is perhaps the one 
to bet on: Italy will get its welfare 
reform and qualify for the single cur- 
rency, in whatever form it takes, but 
at the price of yet another government 
crisis and, very possibly, the third 
general election in four years. 

The country may have exceeded all 
expectations in getting its public 
finances into shape for Europe, but 
politically it is still a long way off any- 
thing that could be described as 
maturity. 



Crowning 

weekend. 



glory: Claudia Trieste, 18, from Gkria Tauro hi southern Italy, who won the Miss Italy title at the 
But will her country get hi shape In time to qualify for the Emu beauty contest? Photograph: AFP 

crisis threatens plans 
for the single currency 



Katherine Butler 

Brussels 
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European Union leaders are 
preparing for a special summit 
to address Europe's jobs crisis 
amid growing fears that failure 
to shorten the 18 mfllion-sirong 
dole queues could derail plans 
to launch the single currency on 
target, 16 months from now. 

As Europe heads into a defin- 
ing autumn for its most ambi- 
tious project, pressure to do 
more than wring hands about the 
unemployed is intensifying with 
the deadline for selecting the first 
batch of single currency mem- 
bers now just eight months away. 

Decisions about bow the 
euro is governed will have to be 
addressed when EU finance 
ministers meet next weekend 
while the European Commis- 
sion’s autumn economic fore- 
casts are due towards the end 
of next month. These will indi- 
cate how Brussels sees deficits 
for 1997 - the year on which 
hopefuls will be judged - shap- 
ing op. Britain, now expected to 
meet tbe Maastricht entry con- 
ditions, will be asked to indicate 
by the end of the year whether 
it will definitely opt out of the 
first wave. 

Meanwhile, the French pre- 
occupation with its own critical 
unemployment problem has 
forced jobs to the lop of the 
EUs agenda. Leaders agreed to 
the special summit after the 
Socialist Prime Minister, Lionel 
Jospin, threatened to phingp the 
entire project into crisis at 
Amsterdam in June. Mr Jospin 
eventually agreed to sign up to 
the harsh public spending lim- 
its required by Economic and 
Monetary Union (Emu) after 
winning a promise that unem- 
ployment would be tackled as 
a priority. 

But there is deep reluctance 
to play up hopes for the Lux- 
embourg summit scheduled for 
mid-November, reflecting the 
acute dilemma facing EU gov- 
ernments. 

Single currency enthusiasts 
arc aware that “sefling” tbe euro 
to a sceptical public means that 
they must convince people it will 

bring prosperity and jobs. But the 
harsh disciplines imposed bv 
monetary union rule out spen£ 
ing more money on job creation 


Unemployment forcing its way 
on to the agenda as EU members 
face deadline pressure 


Countdown to Emu qualifying date 


8-9 SuptontoerrAgriatftore ministers hoM first debate on Agenda 
2000 proposals for radical reform of EU farm poBcy. . 

12-14 September? Finance ministers meet to discuss hour euro 
will bs governed snd to open negotiations on tense financing of 
Union after 1999. • . 

24 September: Frames unveBs its 1998 budget showing how it. 
Intends to slash the nsBonai deficit to meet Maastricht criteria 
23-29 October: Foreign ministers to deckle timetabla tor '• 
negotiating enlargement to eastern Europe. 

Late October to early November: European Commission releas- 
es autumn economic forecasts. 

Md -November: EU leaders hold special Jobs summit 
End December: Summit marking handover of EU presidency ■■ 
from Luxembotyg to Britain. British government to say whether UK 
wffl join Emii to 1999. 

1 January: Britain takes over slx-rmnttvprestdency coinckUog 
with the opening of EU enlargement negotiations. 

Spring 1998: Danes vote on Amsterdam treaty 

Decision on member states qualifying for Emu takes place based 

on 1997 economic figures. 


if the 1999 timetable is not to slip. 
And for borderline countries 
like France, just getting to the 
starting Mocks on time wul mean 
farther belt-tightening and with 
it the prospect of more public sec- 
tor job losses in tbe short term. 

Last week, Mr Jospin and the 
German Chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, moved to dispel doubts 
about their joint commrtmept to 
the launch of the common cur- 
rency on time. German political 
leaders also rallied to queD talk 

marG^madelbj^ 1^&mdes- 
bank president, Hans Tfetmeyer. 

But already, the promised 
johs summit looks certain to ex- 
pose the ideological tensions 

among member states over how 

to get people back to work: US~ 
style deregulation to encourage 
entrepreneurship versus pump- 
ing more money into skills 
training and giving more pow- 
er to Brussels to co-ordinate 
employment policies. 

A first meeting of the Euro- 
pean Commisaon after the sum- 
mer recess last week 
foreshadowed the debate. The 
United Kingdom’s Leon Bzittan 
and Germany’s Martin Bange- 
mann argued that excessive reg- 
ulation, blamed by business for 
strangling job creation must be 
on tbe agenda. This angered an 
opposing camp led by social af- 


fairs commissioner Padraig Fly- 
nn who insisted that the summit 
must not be an excuse to autho- 
rise “wholesale deregulation”. 

Luxembourg’s Prime Minis- 
ter Jean Claude Juncker, whose 
country bolds the EU presi- 
dency, has controversially sug- 
gested giving a new role to the 
European Investment Rank to 
fond training or job-creation ini- 
tiatives. He also wants the sum- 
mit to set ambitious targets to 
boost the numbers in training. 
Currently only one in ten of the 
unemployed are on training 
schemes. 

Butthe prospect of any addi- 
tional public spending will raise 
hackles in Bonn which is strug- 
gling to cut its deficit to the max- 
imum 3 percent of GDP allowed 
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for Emu candidates and may 
even propose shrinking its own 
contribution to the EU budget 
at the next meeting of finance 
ministers on 12 September. 

An ambitious timetable for 
enlargement of the bloc into 
eastern Europe, meanwhile, 
has been mapped out with ne- 
gotiations due to begin with 
some or all of the 10 applicants 
from January when Britain 
takes over the EU presidency. 

The European Commission 
has recommended accession 
negotiations with Poland, Hun- 
gary, the Czech Republic. 
Slovenia. Estonia as well as 
Cyprus, but governments have 
only until the end of the year to 
overcome deep divisions on 
the pace of accession and on 
which candidates they want 
open talks with. 

Here again by failing to 
match their political rhetonc on 
enlargement with realistic 
groundwork the EU leaders 
have stored up trouble. At Am- 
sterdam they shelved decisions 
on the internal reforms which 
must precede enlargement. 

Negotiations on Agenda 
2000, the sweeping package of 
reforms designed to reform the 
bloc's budget and its costly 
farm and regional development 
policies ahead of enlargement 
are also about to begin but tbe 
signs are not promising. 

Agriculture minis ters meet in 
Luxembourg from tomorrow 
for the first round of /-aiks on a 
radical farm reform plan, but 
those countries whose farmers 
benefit most from handouts, in- 
cluding Germany, have already 
voiced firm resistance to Com- 
mission proposals to slash guar- 
anteed prices by 30 per cent. 
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Britain, says the Demos 

think-tank, should glory in 
rts modernity, its 
jn sport, trade and finance, 
its creativity and diversity 
Photomontage: Julian Saul 
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We’re'confused 
about who we 
are and so 
<( other countries 
think the 
worse of us. 

Mark 
Leonard, 
author of an 
important 
new report, 
argues for a 
new national 
identity 
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Britain needs a new brand image 


I n the past Britain’s image 
abroad was second to none. 
It might often have been 
resented but its industrial and 
military prowess was always 
respected. Today, that identity 
is confused and outdated, or, in 
many parts of the world, simply 
non-existent. Poor weather, 
unfriendly and arrogant people, 
sloppy food, terrorism, poverty, 
draughty houses, ubiquitous 
dirt and arcane rituals are the 
key images that foreigners have 
of Britain. 

Our economy and compa- 
nies suffer from an equally neg- 
ative image. Despite 18 years of 
Thatcherism, Britain is seen as 
V strike-ridden by nearly half of 
Fortune 500 companies. Under 
40 per cent of Japanese com- 
panies think Britain encourages 
free enterprise. The image of 
our companies lags far behind 
the rest of Europe, the United 
States and Japan, scraping 
barely half the Japanese score 
on every attribute. The general 
image of Britain is as a country 
whose time has come and gone. 

But if our image abroad is 
poor, it simply reflects our own 
confusion about what being 
British stands for. The first 
thin g to remember is how we 
got here. Far from being the 
product of 1,000 years of unbro- 
ken continuity, Britain and 
Britishness were constructed 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
A combination of patronage, 
common threats and con- 
sciously invented national insti- 
tutions and traditions such as 
parliament, the monarchy and 
the British Army shaped a pow- 
erful and compelling identity. 
f ’ Today there is a lack of res- 
' Vjnance in the idea of Britain as 
a land of great and stable insti- 
tutions, the imperial nation, 
the industrial powerhouse, 
home of the English language, 
the Protestant nation, the 
inventor and dominator of 
sports. Faith in our own insti- 
tutions has plummeted. Barely 

30 per cent think Britain will 
have a monarchy in 50 years 
time. Only 10 per cent have 
confidence in parliament. The 
Empire, which barely 50 years 
ago boasted 800 mill ion people, 
today includes only 168,000 
(excluding the UK population) - 
Only 1 in 20 is proud of our 
economic achievements. Many 
companies, such as British Tele- 
com and British Home Stores, 
are so embarrassed by their 
Britishness that they have 
dropped the British from their 
names. Dixon's own brand 
MATSUI is meant to sound 
Japanese. Protestantism is on 
the wane and we are regularly 
beaten at the sports we 
j invented. . . 

But coinciding with this 
trauma has been an explosion 
of national confidence in the 
arts, fashion, technology, archi- 
tecture, design - even our 


sports are undergoing a revival. 
A golf is developing between 
the reality of Britain in the late 
1990s and our image abroad 
and at home. It is time for 
Britain to renew its identity. 

The key argument is eco- 
nomic. Most of us will pay 
more for products from some 
countries than from others. We 
pay over the odds for con- 
sumer electronics from Japan, 
food products from Italy, engi- 
neering from Germany. A sur- 
vey of 200 of the world’s largest 
companies showed that 72 per 
cent see national image as 
important when they make pur- 
chasing decisions. 

Many people object to the 
idea of nations having a brand. 
They claim that national iden- 
tities are complex and that it 
would be wrong for anyone to 
manage them. But nations have 
been recreating their identities 


aldry, titled diplomatic envoys, 
tourist advertising displays of 
thatched pubs and classic cars 
and card-board cut-out Beef- 
eaters at trade fairs. 

The key to renewing identity 
is to define an ethos or story 
that is unique to the company 
or country and rooted in real- 
ity. Britain needs a story which 
makes sense of where we have 
come from, reflects the best of 
what we are and makes a strong 
statement about where we are 
going. Our research found six 
stories which fit these criteria. 

The first is of Britain the 
global hub: a place where 
goods, messages and ideas are 
exchanged, a bridge between 
Europe and America, North 
and South, East and West. 
Britain is the fifth largest trad- 
ing nation in the world, export- 
ing more per head than the 
United States and Japan. The 


‘Nations have been recreating their 
identities throughout history. 
Monarchs, popes and parliaments 
all used icons, myths and ceremony 5 


throughout history. Monarchs, 
emperors, popes and parlia- 
ments all used icons, myths 
and ceremonies to tell the 
world what they stood for and 
what made them special. 

Recently Ireland has trans- 
formed its image from that of 
a rural, traditional Catholic 
country to an innovative Celtic 
tiger. Dublin has been recast as 
one of Europe's most exciting 
cities. Spain managed to shed 
the shadow of Franco and rede- 
fine itself as a modern democ- 
ratic industrial nation using the 
Espana picture by Miro as a 
national logo symbolising a 
bright, optimistic, young coun- 
try. Today all modem nations 
manage their identities in sim- 
ilar ways to companies. They 
use logos, advertising cam- 
paigns, festivals, trade fairs and 
operate networks of offices to 
promote the national brand. 

Last year we spent almost 
£800m in public money on pro- 
jecting Britain’s identity 
through the Foreign Office, 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry, the British Council, 
the Invest in Britain Bureau, 
the British Tourist Authority 
and the BBC. One can add to 
this some of the £10bn spent 
each year by British companies 
on advertising their products at 
home and abroad. 

But because there is no com- 
mon. up-to-date story of British 
identity, these organisations 
frequently resort to peddling 
tradition. Government has led 
the way with ageing diplomatic 
missions filled with Chippen- 
dale furniture, pompous ber- 


tu mover of the London cur- 
rency markets is greater than 
New York and Tokyo com- 
bined. The City of London has 
a workforce of 800,000, more 
than Lhe population of Frank- 
furt Britain is second only to 
the US as a destination for 
international direct investment 
and as a source of outward 
investment 


T he second story is of 
Britain the creative 
island, combining a his- 
tory of eccentricity with an 
ethos which values individual- 
ity, non-conformity and new 
ideas. Britain has won 90 Nobel 
Prizes for science second only 
to the United Stales. According 
to the Japanese Government 
Britain is responsible for 70 per 
cent of tbe significant Inven- 
tions and one-fifth of all post- 
war inventions in the world. A 
large proportion of the world’s 
computer games are made 
within a 30 mile radius of Liv- 
erpool. British design, fashion 
and music our strongest export 
sector with a £l.lbn turnover in 
1996, are global pacesetters. 
Britain is a small island with big 
ideas. 

The third story is of Britain 
the hybrid nation, mixing 
diverse elements together into 
something new. It is not a melt- 
ing pot moulding disparate 
identities into a conformist 
whole but a country which 
thrives on diversity and uses it 
constantly to renew and re- 
energise itself. Britain has over 
3 million people who describe 
themselves as non-white and 


houses most of the world's reli- 
gions. Indian restaurants now 
have a higher turn-over than 
coal, steel, and shipbuilding 
combined. 

The fourth story is of a 
nation of buccaneering entre- 
preneurs. Napoleon's “nation 
of shop-keepers’ t comment is 
more true today than ever 
before. Britain has more shop 
workers than either France or 
Germany. Eight out of the ten 
of the most profitable Euro- 
pean retailers are British. Com- 
panies such as the Body Shop 
lead the world in ethical 
trading. 

The fifth story is of Britain as 
Lhe silent revolutionary, con- 
stantly inventing new forms of 
organisation and new ways of 
running society. Britain has led 
the world in non-violenL 
change, quietly creating new 
ways of life then re-inventing 
them. 

Britain was first in - and first 
out - of the industrial revolu- 
tion. It was the first country to 
cany out democratic national- 
isation and privatisation. 
British-style constitutions and 
parliamentary democracy, 
army, welfare states, universi- 
ties and a host of modem sports 
have been invented here and 
copied throughout the world. 

The final story is of a nation 
of fairplay and support for the 
underdog. The Welfare State 
and modem charity are central 
to the way Britain sees itself 
and conducts its business. Live 
Aid, Band Aid and Children in 
Need have pioneered new 
forms of fundraising. Half of all 
adults take part in some form 
of voluntary activity each year. 

Ibgether these stories pro- 
vide a toolkit for renewing 
Britain’s identity. Just as the 
identity forged 200 years ago 
was born out of public debate, 
today we need the widest pos- 
sible discussion of what British- 
ness is. But as well as a common 
story, we need strong mecha- 
nisms to project and manage 
our identity effectively. 

The Prime Minister should 
chair a Vision Group to agree 
and oversee the British Brand. 
A working party should be 
established with representa- 
tives from all the agencies 
involved in promoting Britain 
abroad to ensure that consis- 
tent messages are used. A Pro- 
moting Britain Unit should be 
set up in the Cabinet Office to 
track the performance of the 
British Brand. It should dis- 
seminate best practice, com- 
mission activities, encourage 
partnerships and provide sup- 
port for cities and regions. 
Agencies projecting Britain to 
the world should adopt new 
approaches to recruitment and 
organisation to become more 
entrepreneurial, more curative, 
more representative of Britain’s 
contemporary diversity. 


The miHenruum provides an 
ideal opportunity to project a 
new image of Britain to the 
world. There are many power- 
ful ways to project these new 
stories - our trade marks for 
the next century. For example 
we could make points of entry 
and exit into Britain express our 
renewed identity by bousing 
art exhibitions, museums and 
libraries in airports and sta- 
tions, so providing viators with 
a stunning welcome to the 
country. 

In the future the main ports 
of entry wall be via on-line com- 
puters. We should create a Dig- 
ital Britain web site which 


includes art and discussion 
groups alongside detailed list- 
ings and tourist information. 
Our government buildings 
around the world should be 
redesigned to act as a showcase 
for Britain as a creative island, 
reflecting the best of British 
design and architecture. We 
could also review stamps, let- 
terheads and official docu- 
ments to achieve a better mix 
between old and new. The Gov- 
ernment should issue a chal- 
lenge to highlight the best edu- 
cational practices and 
institutions, the most innovative 
social entrepreneurs and the 
best city improvements using 


the Design Council’s Millen- 
nium Products campaign as a 
model. 

In Greenwich itself wc 
should build a living museum of 
the future or Millennium City 
to act as a showcase for the 
future of health, learning, 
retailing and democracy. Vte 
could also establish a fairplay 
web site accessible in all places 
associated with the nriflennium 
to give people immediate 
access to opportunities for vol- 
unteering mid mentoring - both 
at home and abroad. 

Renewing Britain’s identity is 
not about shedding the past but 
finding a better fit between 


our heritage and our future. 
Two hundred years ago our 
ancestors constructed a new 
identity that proved enor- 
mously successful. They pio- 
neered new institutions’ new 
images and new ways of think- 
ing, free from sentimental 
attachment to Lhe traditions 
they inherited. Today we need 
lo do the same again. 

“ Britain : Renewing our iden- 
tity", by Mark Leonard (£5.95). 
is published tomorrow by 
Demos. 9 Bridewell Place, Lon- 
don EC4V 6AP, tel 0171-353 
4479. The project was funded by 
the Design Council 
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Caryl Church#* 'Blue Heart' (left) picked up a First FHnge at 
this year, while audence^s queued round the Hock to see Mark RavenhflTs 
•Shopping and FuckiqgV Onset); but Out of Joint, the company behind 
these productions, cannot survive without funding, say its founder 
Max Stafford-Oarfc and producer Sonia Friedman (above) 


Making drama out of a crisis 


u 


I t is possible to do 
good work within 
the establishment. 
But if you want to 
do something 
exceptional, that possibility is 
increased if you create your 
own company." Max Stafford- 
Ciark should know. One of 
this country's most important 
theatre directors, he has done 
it not once, but twice. 

In 1975 he. David Aukin 
(now head of Channel 4 Film) 
and the playwright David Hare 
co- founded Joint Stock, a 
uniquely collaborative com- 

{ »anv which pioneered a col- 
ectjvc approach lo the creat- 
ing and performing of new 
writing by such major talents as 
Hare himself. Caryl Churchill. 
Barrie Keefe and Howard 
Brenton. Twenty wars later. 
Stafford-Clark did it again 
when he left the Royal Court 
and eo-founded Out of Joint. 
"I did it in a state of innocence, 
w hich is just another word for 
ignorance." he comments 
wryly. "I don't think 1 was 
quite aware of the risks." 

Just three and u half years 
later, the company has made a 
lasting impact on new writing 
in this country, commissioning 
and louring now plays, several 
of which have gone tin to inter- 
national success. They have 
been nominated for 2(1 awards 
and walked awav with 13 of 


them. Long-lived companies 
on a similar scale like Theatre 
de Coinplicite or Cheek by 
Jowl wuuld be satisfied with 
one hit at a time, hut a quick 
glance at this year's activities 
alone gives you some impres- 
sion of the extraordinary scale 
of Out of Joint's work. 

In January, New York critics 
were heaping hyperbolic praise 
upon Sebastian Barry's The 
Steward of Christendom. The 
subsequent sell-out season at 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
the city's most prestigious 
theatre, was the longest the 
venue had ever booked outside 
of Peter Brook's Mohabharata. 
Steward had already played 
London. Dublin. Brighton, 
Liverpool and Luxembourg, 
not to mention Australia and 
New Zealand. Back home, 
audiences were queuing round 
the block for Mark Raven hill's 
first full-length play. Shopping 
and Fucking. Meanwhile, the 
company was already in 
rehearsal for the tour of a 
third party, April de Angelis’s 
The Posith'e Hour. 

Their annual turnover hedg- 
ing towards £lm. Their guar- 
anteed annual subsidy from the 
Arts Council? A paltry £65.000. 
That pays for just two salaries 
and a marketing strategy. What 
about applying to the National 
Lottery? The mis are swimming 
in monev these davs. aren't 


Out of Joint has made a success of nurturing provocative new 
writing But the touring theatre company cannot continue without 
the subsidies that similar groups receive. Its future im>w lies with 
an apparently unsympathetic Arts Council By David Benedict 


they? If you have a building to 
upgrade, the answer is probably 
yes, but a company committed 
io touring has no' need for a 
building Under existing rules, 
lottery money can be poured 
into bricks and mortar but can- 
not be spent on the real busi- 
ness of paying actors and writ- 
ers to put on plays. 

At the Arts Council's own 
suggestion. Out of Joint did 
apply for money from the 
much-vaunted, one-off Arts 
for Everyone scheme. They 
were turned dawn. 

Admittedly, you have to be 
an optimist to work in the arts 
in this country, but there arc 
limits. As far as Stafford-Clark 
and his producer Sonia Fried- 
man are concerned, they’ve 
readied them. “We can't go 
on." she says simply. “We keep 
falling at 'the final hurdle." 
Her frustration is more than 
understandable. Theatres need 
to book seasons way in advance 
and (he climate demands long- 
term development strategies, 
but with no guaranteed fund- 
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Higher Education Funding after Dealing 


Tuesday 9 September 1997 Cumberland Hotel, London W1 


A special conference called by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals to examine the Government's funding proposals, in the 
light of the Gearing Report and the short and long term funding 
challenge for higher education. It will consider the proposals’ implication 
for access, equity, employment, growth, standards and quality and for 
policy development and research into higher education funding. A major 
conference for university and college policy makers, business leaders, 
student service organisations, professional bodies, academics, local 
education authority members and officers and graduate recruiters. 

Speakers include: 

jj Andrew Marr 

> Editor of Independent 

£ Barham Bekhrodnia 

K Higher Education funding 

§ b Council for England 

o U Dr Meredith Edwards 

^ & s Deputy Vice-Chancellor, 

S § % University of Canberra 

Sc « Wendy Berliner 

Editor of Education- 

® I J Julian Schweitzer 

World Bank 
Sir William Stubbs 
Member of the Bearing Committee 
Douglas Trainer, 

National President, NUS 
David Triesman, 

General Secretary, AUT 
Diana Warwick, 

Chief Executive, Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
Government Mfmstor 
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ing, planning and structuring 
commissions and productions 
for an independent company 
like the is well-nigh impossible. 
Their track record is a testa- 
ment to their tenacity. “WeVe 
had a lot of patience from the- 
atres but we simply cannot 
match the administrative sup- 
port of companies like Com- 
plicate." Comparisons are, of 
course, invidious, but it is salu- . 
tary to note that they receive 
about a third of Complicite’s 
funding. The success of Stew- 
ard has kept them afloat for a 
year but a new writing com- 
pany cannot rely on commer- 
cial success tor its survival. 
Friedman has conjured up 
£150,000 from foundations 
over the years but if you're pre- 
senting challenging plays with 
titles like Shopping and Fuck- 
ing, corporate sponsorship is 
out of the question. 

Back in the glory days of the 
Seventies, Joint Stock was 
awarded annual funding within 
18 months. When Siafford- 
Clark and Friedman dreamed 
up Out of Joint, they met the 
Arts Council's head of drama. 
Their ambition was to be frilly 
funded within three years. Four 
years on, they are no nearer 
that goal. In the interim, they 
have had to go cap in hand to 
persuade the (separate) louring 
deportment to fund each indi- 
vidual play. Fortunately, that 
department has continually 
smiled upon them, hence their 
continued existence. Actors are 
contracted on the basis that the 
company hopes to receive 
monev. Thev have an education 


programme miming alongside 
each production but no money 
with which to pay anyone to co- 
ordinate or run iL This is no 
way to run a business. 

Their other means of sur- 
vival has been a series of co- 
production deals, whereby 
other theatres help finance 
and resource productions. 
They have played 54 weeks at 
the Royal Court, an advanta- 
geous situation which has its 
problems. Unlike companies 
with a permanent style which 
audiences recognise and return 
to, a new writing company re- 
invents itself to cater to each 
playwright it produces. Audi- 
ences have little sense of its 
identity or even its name, 
which has led many to see suc- 
cessive Out of Joint shows like 
77ic Libertine , The Steward of 
Christendom and Shopping and 
Fucking as Royal Court suc- 
cesses, which is only partly 
true. The last of those has just 
ended a West End transfer, the 
idea of which met with proph- 
esies of doom from many 
industry insiders. At the height 
of the heatwave, it played to 92 

E er cent capacity. It then 
cadcd off for similar success 
at the Edinburgh festival where 
Out of Joint also opened Caiyl 
Churchill's double-bill Blue 
Heart, picking up rave reviews 
and a Fringe FirsL 
The rampant diversity of 
those plays in both lone and 
content, not to mention the dif- 
ference in terms of experience 
of their authors, is instructive. 
One of the justifiable criticisms 
levelled at Stephen Daldry's 


Court is that it has focused too 
narrowly on new writers at the 
expense of more mature talent. 
It is, after all, easy to pro- 
gramme “promise’’-. Lack of 
substance and/or technical skill 
can be dismissed with talk of 
possible future fulfilment. 
Stafford-Clark consciously bal- 
ances the encouragement of 
raw talent with great new plays 
by experienced writers, “the 
ones which will be seen as the 
watermark of a generation". 

He also; has little patience 
with the tired critical com- 
plaint of Lhe death of the 
kgreat political plays" of the 
Sixties onwards. “Those were 
black and white plays about 
certainties, but people are now 
constantly shifting through 
shades of grey. At the end of 
the Thatcher era, writers, 
directors and other fellow trav- 
ellers involved with ideas of 
socialism and feminism began 
to question themselves. It is no 
longer a world of fixed ideolo- 
gies. The Ftxdthv Hour is a 
political play, an assessment of 
bow beneficial and rigid fem- 
inism can become." Plays are 
both a prisoner and a reflec- 
tion of their age. Shopping 
could be seen as just one of a 
wave of works about dysfunc- 
tion. kids in an urban 'jungle. 
“It ends with a moment of lim- 
ited optimism but, yes. it is pan 
of that Our first job is to 
reflect an age. If our age is 
about a lack of confidence 
then that's wfaai you reflect" 
To a degree* Churchill’s emo- 
tionally acute, powerfully con- 
trolled Blue Heart runs on par- 


allel (though radically dissim- 
ilar) lines. 

' Stafford-dark agrees that 
much of his artistic vision is a 
continuation of his Joint Stock 
days. The ethos and aesthetic 
are similar.... a curiosity about 
the world, the observation of 
life. That’s what 1 learnt from 
BQI Gaskill, that research and 
study of detail does pay off in 
the writing and acting." He 
contrasts it with the New York 
scene. “The trouble there is 
that everyone’s ambitious. 
That's fine. Everyone’s tal- 
ented, fine. And that’s all it is. 
There has to be another ingre- 


been offered. Friedman looks 
back at their accomplishments 
with an almost defiant pride. 
“We have very quietly reaf- 
firmed the importance of new 
writing around the country. 
That hasn’t been spotted. Out- 
side London, theatres see us on 
a level with Cheek by Jowl or 
Shared Experience which ha'gk 
been going for 13 years apt 
more. We’ve done it in two or 
three years. Bookers don't ever 
ask us “who’s in it?’ They trust 
out judgement." 

Stafford-Clark, too. adopts a 
confident tone. “The defini- 
tion of cynicism is when you tty 



client grit- And some purpose. 
If you have that then you're 
attempting to comment on the 
Hfeyqu lead." Out of Joint want 
to tour their latest commission, 
Sebastian Barry’s Our Lady of 
Sligo with Sinead Cusack, due 
at the National in ApriL They 
will also revive Our Country’s 
Good, Timberlake Werten- 
haker’s uplifting modem clas- 
sic about a group of convicts in 
Australia in 1789 putting on a 
restoration comedy. All this is 
in jeopardy unless realistic 
funding is secured. The Arts 
Connors drama panel meets in 
three day’s time to consider 
their case. The head of drama 
has told them their need for 
long-term support is recog- 
nised but, as yet, no money has 


and arrange new work to suit 
the public. Neither Steward, a 
dangerously untheatrical work 
about an obscure moment in 
Irish history, or Shopping, a 
dangerously provocative p£l 
about young people doing hor- 
rible things, seemed in prospect 
to have their finger on the pulse 
of fame and popular success." 
He pauses, then adds, possibly 
□oading towards the Arts 
Council: “Doctor Success is a 
cure for all evils in (he theatre 
but he doesn't come all the 
time, but that's the way of it" 
‘Shopping and Fucking’ is on 
tour, * Blue Heart’ is at the Royal 
Court Downstairs at the Duke of 
York's, London WC2 (0171- 
565 5000) from 1 7 Sept-18 Oct 
and then tours. 


Musical splendour on a day of mourning 

Music played an important part in the funeral service of Diana, Princess of Wales. The 
selection was iconoclastic and movingly in tune with the occasion. By Anthony Payne 

ton and his forces responded with tl^ 
paradoxical combination of mildness 
and forthrightness, reticence and pas- 
sion, which reveals the heart of Fa u re’s 
vision. A powerful drama could quickly 
erupt out of lyric gentleness in the mid- 
dle of the “Libera Me” and just as 
swiftly retire into civilised mourning. 
The interpretation as a whole gripped 
the imaginations of those many listen- 
ers who might have felt they had little 
morq to give after the day’s highly 
charged events. 

Nor was there to be any let up after 
the interval, for the electrifying inten- 
sify of the young Rachmaninov's First 
Symphony drew playing of over- 
whelming onset ana emotional direct- 
ness. This is an astonishingly original 
work, and that perceptive analyst 
Robert Simpson made a convincing 
case for it being the greatest of the com- 
poser's symphonic works. Its wild 
unorthodoxes - a scherzo which magi- 
cally opens as if it is a slow movement, 
an apparently triumphant final coda 
which turns on its axis to become a 
tragic calamity and a first movement of 
unexpected yet superbly controlled 
contrasts -- kept us on the edge of our 
seats. And so did this conunandii^P 
interpretation. 

John Tavener's 'Songfor Athene’ is avail- 

a ..°? the CD ’Innocence' (Sony Clas- 
sical SK66613) 


I n what was the most deeply impres- 
sive and. indeed, harrowingly emo- 
tional public event any of us are 
likely lq experience in our lifetimes, it 
was touching to observe the part that 
music played in the proceedings. The 
Westminster Abbey Funeral service, 
which had been designed to reflect 
Princess Diana's special significance for 
all of us. assembled an iconoclastic 
sequence of pieces drawn from sources 
as widely contrasted as the grand, for- 
mal and’ traditional Purcell and Croft. 
19th-century hymnody, the romantic 
and modern choral traditions, and con- 
temporary pop in both hymn and song. 

It was populist but never cheap, in 
conlenL and it was the reworking of 
Elton John's famous “Candle in the 
Wind", bravely sung by its composer 
under great emotional stress, that cap- 
tured the imagination of most of the 
people interviewed after the event on 
BBcI. This was understandable, but no 
less movingly in tunc with the occasion 
were the dosing sequence from Verdi's 
Requiem, John Tavener’s Song for 
Athene, whose incandescent, almost 
Holstian climax brought the service to 
a majestic close, and Hoist's own / raw 
to thee, my country, cos of the Princess’s 
favourite hymns. The music director 
Martin Neary deserves greatest credit 
for the musical splendour of the service. 
Later In the day. a change of pro- 



incandescent 
climax: 
•Songfor 
Athene’ by 
John Tavener 
(left) brought 
the funeral 
service to a 
majestic 
dose 

Photograph: 
Cfive Barda 


gramme, which must have chimed in 
with the mood and feelings of music 
lovers everywhere on a deeply stirring 
day, brought Faure’s Requiem to Sat- 
urday evening’s promenade concert, a 
tender and intimate tribute to Princess 
Diana. The broader dramatic canvas of 
the final section of VferdTs Requiem had 
provided a fitting contribution to her 
funeral service, but now Faure’s touch- 
ing masterpiece exerted its extraordi- 


nary 


r er to salve and transfigure, 
lised bv the poignancy of the 
occasion, David Atherton, with the 
BBC National Orchestra and Chorus of 
Wales, City of Birmingham Symphony 
Chorus and soloists Judith Howarth 
and Neal Davies, drew a marvellous 
performance of the work. This is music 
whose subdued poetry is never passive, 
and its;g)awing spirituality stems from 
a position of creative strength. Aiher- 
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S arah Brightman's had her hair cut 
off. It’s now a short, Betty 
Rubble-style bob that goes 
straight to the ears then flicks-up 
with a bit of a whoosh] Veiy 
perky. And she likes it a good deal, too. 

“1 feel much more open, much more 
free.’’ she says. “I had come to rely on my 
hair." You hid behind it* you mean? “Yes. 

Il was the first thing people always noticed 
about me. They were always saying: "Sarah, 
you have such beautiful, luscious hair.’" 
Lucky you! "Yes. But it was beginning to 
thin." 

She is wearing quite a saucy little 
chocolate, lacy shift thingie under a black 
cont-drcss. Her shoes are flat, black lace- 
ups. Overall, the effect is part goer, part 
schoolgirl. She isn't wearing any make-up 
and looks much the better for iL Quite 
childlike and pink-chcekcd and normal- 
eyed. She is much sexier when she isn't try- 
ing to be sexv than when she is. Could we 
photograph Iter like this? 

No, she says, she'd rather not. Her fans, 
she continues, would be horrified. They 
expect her to be glamorous and mascara- 
ed and saucer-eyed and big-haired. She’ll 
be wearing wigs on stage. “My fans want 
me with my hair. They love the image. 
This is the thing about the work I do. A 
lot of it is to do with fantasy. I don’t want 
to see pictures of Hollywood stars in their 
dressing gowns taking out the rubbish, It i 
ruins -me fantasy." . jw 

Ask those who don’t indulge m the fan- J 
tasy what they think of Sarah Brightman . i 
unu the picture that emerges is that she's ' j 
a bit of a cunning man-trap with a (for? 
mer) fright wig hair-do, an unnaturally 
• - high voice and something of a sticky-out, . 

looney-eyed look, which may or may not . • 
be the price you pay for having had sex- 
ual relations with Andrew Lioya Webber. 

Of course these arc not nice things to 
say about anybody. But what do I say now 
I've met her? I say it’s not hard to see why 
she arouses suspicion, frankly. By this, I 
don't mean she is unpleasant Or thick. 
Or boring. She is actually quite intrigu- 
ing in a New Age, out-witn-ihe-faines 
_ , sort of way. 

b Her father committed suicide five years 
ago but that’s OK, she says. “If he thought 
it was the right thing to do it was, andrve 
onlv ever had good feelings about it. He 
was a property developer who built up a 
successful company from nothing. He 
was. she says, a very intelligent man but 
quite introverted. Ifbc expressed tensed, 
he did so though bis business. When he 
was found dead in a fume- filled Golf GTT, 
he’d been divorced from his wife, Paula, 
for five vears, and his business was going 
down the tubes. It was the last that did him 
in, she reckons. . 

"He was a very intense man who might 
have had a lot of anger in him. He was very 
shv. He could listen and digest things but 
he couldn't ever come out and say what 
he thought. . . 

"He was obsessed by his business. 
When everything he had worked for tum- 
bled, the thought of getting it back was 
something he didn’t want to deal with 
» i ’t ' Knowing him. he thought about it very 

] carefully. He , hough. . 


Sarah Brtg htw an: frly fans want roe with my hafr. They love the imago. A iot of it is to do with fantasy* 


Please do classical. It’s what you do 
best.”’ 

It might seem like a cold response but 


lose it would 
of her Gift. She 


in the way too much 
gs on ana on about 




riv was - fi' 

Kg. and an. incredibly brave thing. 

Priests are going to want to kill me, 
nren’i they? But 1 can't in any way con- 
demn him. When he died, I Jadnoangt, 
onlv a good feeling. It wasn t hornble. 

_ 

plewsc'donT do any more pop records. At 16 she was a member of Pan’s Pteo- 


being An Artist with A Great Gift. (Of 
course she is referring toher voice rather- 
than the £6m divorce settlement she got 
from Andrew.) - 

Her marriage to • 

Andrew tailed 
because of the Gift, 

He wanted a wife 
and babies. She 
wanted to tour and 
record then tour 
some more. “If you 
know you have A 
Great Gift, you have 

to follow iL 4 She was SS^SSS^SSm 

teased a lot at school 

not because she' was irritating, but because 
T was very rifted and there was jealousy’. 
Of course. Ido not have the heart to tell 
her that when her' Gift goes on my CD 
player the cats shoot right out of the cat flap 
and refuse to return. Cynics 'carp that if 
Sarah hadn’t married Andrew she would- 
n’t have amounted to much. Preposterous, 
f know. And as she stresses: “whal you 
have to remember is that I was already 
established before I met Andrew.” As she 
was. After a fashion. 


pie, the group of ghl dancers that in their 
heyday had pranced around on Top of the 
Pops. At 17 she was in Hot Go^p, 
another group of girls that did exactly the 
.same thing. At 18 - in fishnet tights and 
a spangly leotard thing - she got to Num- 
ber Five in the charts with “I Lost My 
Heart to a Starship Trooper”. At 20, she 
auditioned for Cats and met Andrew. At 
24 theymarried. At 26 she was starring as 
' Christine in Phan- 

tom of the Opera, a 
role he’d written 
for her. 


£ She hasn’t touched 
Andrew’s £6m 
divorce settlement. 

She’s thinking 
of giving it away? 


rould she have 
gone from “Starship 
Tftjoper” to the West 
End without becom- 
ing Mrs Lloyd Web- 
ber in between? Yes, 
SSSSSSSSSm mm possibly. 

Certainly, she has 
not done at all badly since her divorce 
from Andrew seven years ago. One year, 
she was the most successful Louring act 
in the States after the Rolling Stones. 
Her latest single, “Time to Say Good- 
bye”, topped the charts all over Europe 
and went platinum five times. She began 
a national tour last week which will be 
going on until October. So she has her 
Fans, and earns very nicely in her own 
righL 

. Indeed, she has never touched a penny 
of Andrew’s £6m and doesn’t intend to. 


She has tried giving it back to him but “be 
refuses to take it”. She is now thinking of 
giving it away to good causes. She does- 
n’t consider she ever properly earned it, 
she says, and can’t think what she might 
spend it on. “1 don’t want to lie on a beach 
in Mauritius for a year.” Annoyingly* she 
seems to have some integrity. ’ 

Now 37, she lives quite modestly, 
mostly in Germany with her German 
record producer boyfriend of four years. 
It's his flat. The only property she now 
owns is a small place in London. No, she 
doesn’t miss all the sumptuous homes she 
bad when she was married to Andrew. 
“They were beautiful. He has beautiful 
taste, a real love for art and architecture 
and furniture. He’s living out the life he 
loves. But I think if you have a lot of 


i response 

ity l like." Does she have any extrava- 
gances? “Well, every now and then I buy 
an amazing piece of jewellery and put it 
in the bank. You don't wear it? "No.” 
Are you bonkers? “No. It’s like somebody 
who loves art. There are some things you 
have just got to have.” 

She was born in Berkhamsted. Hert- 
fordshire, the oldest of six children to 
FfeuJa anti Granville Brightman. Paula, 
who had been very keen on amateur dra- 
matics prior to marriage and motherhood, 
took Sarah along to her first ballet class 


tated yes, then ended up in Pan’s People. 
Pan’s People weren't much fun because 
it was after their Top of The Pops peak 
(they'd been replaced by Legs & Co) and 
it was just her and Babs and. Dee-Dee 
going around the provinces doing rubbish 
dance routines. Hot Gossip was much bet- 
ter because “it was more interesting, and 
Arlene Phillips was fanatical about train- 
ing”. Having the hit with Starship was 
great. “I was elated. I enjoyed the success 
very much. Any money I received I blew 
on cars and clothes. I didn’t realise you 
had to pay tax.” However, her second 
record flopped. 

“That felt dreadful. And I was out of 
work for quite a while. That’s when I 
started taking things more seriously.'’. 

When she first met Andrew, he was 
married to someone else as, in fact, she 
was. But her first marriage, she says. 


Her father committed 
suicide. ‘If he thought 
that’s the right thing, 
it was. I’ve only 
ever had good 
feelings about if 


Photograph: Alpha 

at three. No, insists Sarah, her mother 
wasn't pushy or frustrated or living vic- 
ariously though her. She loved ballet from 
day one. Her first ambition was to be a 
dancer. “My mother’s a wonderful 
woman, and it’s not just me that thinks 
so. People are always coming up to me 
and saying they’ve met ray mother, isn’t 
she lovely? We are veiy close. She’s a very 
spiritual person, a deep-thinker, and very 
giving." 

At 1 2, she was dispatched to a stage 
boarding school because, dance-wise, 
she'd done all she could locally. She 
hated ft. She remembers her first night. 
“It was a small room with two bunks in 
it. I cried continually and went to the loo 
eveiy hour. I just wanted to go home.” 
Things didn't get much better. She found 
it hard to make friends and was teased a 
loL “Because I was so gifted - because I 
had a voice and was a good dancer - 
there was a lotof jealousy." She ran away 
once but her father talked her into going 
back. “He said it’s up to you. You can go 
to a normal school. Oryou can go to this 
school and follow through what you 
want to do.” Sbe stuck to the boarding 
school. So even as a schoolgirl her per- 
sonal unhappiness wasn't allowed to 
interfere with her ambition. 

Sbe was expected to join the Royal Bal- 
let, but failed the audition. She doesn’t 
know why. "Everyone expected me to get 
in because of my Gift." She was devas- 


doesn’t merit talking about because it was 
a silly, impetuous tnmg. Anyway, she and 
Andrew Doth divorced and then married 
each other. Now, what you want to know, 
I suspect, is whether she married him just 
to give her career the Big Push It so des- 
perately needed at that time. 

No, I don’t think so. I don’t think she 
could ever be so cunning, at least not con- 
sciously. Was it love then? In a way, yes, 
it probably was. 

I mean here was Sarah, a young thing 
with A Great Gift that needed recognis- 
ing. And here was Andrew, one of the 
world's best-known, most successful com- 
posers, sitting up and taking notice, doing 
that recognising. 

How could she be expected to resist? 
Why, even, would she want to resist? It 
must have felt heavenly. It must have felt 
like love. Trouble was, Sarah was rubbish 
as a wife. 

“I can't be a wife. I’m not that sort of 
person. Wives have to compromise ail the 
time. I knew I had a Gift and had to fol- 
low that Gift. I wrapped myself in cotton 
wool and did what I knew I had to do. I 
tried to do both, but couldn't make it 
work." Ultimately, they divorced on the 
grounds of bis adulteiy with a woman 
called Madeleine, who became the third 
and latest Mrs Lloyd Webber. Madeleine 
did not have a Gift and liked horses and 
babies. Yes, Andrew wanted children 
with Sarah. “Andrew loves children." 

still 



suppose, you 
'hether Si 


way rather. 

In conclusion what, I 
most want to know is whether Sarah 
Brightman's just a two-bit dancer who Got 
Lucky or something rather more. To be 
honest. I'm not entirely sure. 

Does her Gift leave her any space to 
have fun? “God, this is going to sound 
terrible, but nothing. I have my boyfriend 
and a couple of good friends and a little 
sister, who lives with me, but I don’t have 
time for anything else. My work is my 
hobby. I love music. You do have to be 
fairly selfish when you have a Gift. You 
can't afford to let too many outside 
things get in the way.” 


Oh God, not more flowers,’ said my four-year-old daughter 


L 


ast week's events exposedihe 
children to , 
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to royal.) ^"‘"X^onldYy in 
^S^-e****** daughter. 


all wanted to blow whether this 
woman who wore dressing-up box . . 
clothes went to the lavatory like 
ordinary people. (Of course not, was 
the answer;) Which aD goes to show . 
just how muchthe monarchy really has 
changed over the years; children don’t . 
have a clue who they are and we now 
know that the Queen definitely does go 
to the lavatoiy. Only she lakes her 
crown off first. 

Scenes of weeping children in iheir 
parents’ aims at the funeral shamefully 
brought out the competitive parent in 
me. Would my children cry for Diana, 
would they empathise with William and 
Harry - or haa j bred unfeeling little 
monsters? Strc^dysaspecring the 
latter, we sat thfi& m front of the 
television withjjs, ruyfour-year-old 


daughter acting as chief 
tissue bearer. “Try not 
to think about it,” she 
advised with all the 
■ accumulated second- 
hand wisdom of her 
four years as she 
mopped up my tears- 
But generally they 
. watched with a kind of 
‘‘ detached fascination 
and took their 
•emotional cues from 
_their fetter. “Why’s that 

; horse keep kicking one 

leg fo the side?” asked 
my TO-y oar-old as the 
cortege turned out of Kensington 
Palace. “That’s the gay one,” replied 



Dinah Hall 


in my eyes only during 
the singing of "Guide 
Me, 0 Thou Great 
Redeemer” when a few 
tears trespassed down 
bis cheeks. (That’s 
public school for you ...) 
The children, however, 
remained steadfastly 
dry-eyed. And perhaps 
rightly so. One of the 
most tasteless. aspects of 
broadcasting last week 
was the milking of 

children for emotion. 

Shonly before the 
funeral the BBC hauled 
into the makeshift Westminster studio 
a young boy wjih cerebral palsy, who 


• VUHMl. il HiV v.*™, - — J o - J *. ' • 

toy husband 44 and the one behmd’s the . . had met Diana at the opening of the 
motherless one redeeming himself centre for conductive education in 


Birmingham. What was she like, asked 
the interviewer, settling back for the 
usual childish tributes to beauty and 
goodness. “I.can’t remember” 
pronounced the boy with an 
embarrassed grin. Come cm now, 
persisted the Interviewer barely able to 
repress a scolding tone in her five 
panic. I’m sure you can remember 
something. Time and again she 
prodded, phrasing the question in 
different ways and each time drawing 
the same stoic response - “1 can’t 
remember.” 

So looking again at those scenes of 
children weeping. 1 can’t help 
wondering if the camera stage- 
managed some of their grief. Maybe 
this is just the competitive parent in me 
again, unable to believe that others 


have managed to instil a sensitivity into 
their offspring that I have not. But at 
the age of six or seven you ciy because 
your parents are crying, because you 
have spent a sleepless night in Hyde 
Park, or because Mum has just refused 
to buy you a 99 from the ice-cream van 
in Kensington Gardens. Children heal 
with their directness, not with their 
emotion. As on the evening of the 
funeral we wandered, sentimental 
tourists, among the candles and flowers 
outride Kensington Palace (“no you 
can’t take the toy Iamb home, it’s for 
Diana”) and turned into Kensington 
Gore, my four-year-old, perched on 
her father's shoulders, rolled her eyes 
up to heaven and exclaimed, “Oh 
God” (where does she get her 
language?) “not more flowers." I think 
Diana would have laughed. 
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Britain’s new mood sets a task for Blair 


B ritain feels like a subtly differ- 
ent country this morning. “As a 
result of what happened, we 
have changed.” the Prime Minister 
said yesterday, as he sought to define 
the effect of Diana’s death on how we 
see ourselves. As he said, the people 
of Britain want to be part of a more 

compassionate nation. They 

responded to the pomp and cere- 
monv. but wanted it done differently. 
They insisted it should reflect then: 
fee! in 2 $. rather than be imposed on 
them. The observances of the people’s 
funeral - the flowers, the books of 
condolences, the clapping - were 
improvised to fit the people’s mood. 

What happened over the past week 
also crystallised changes which have 
already taken place. The Labour Land- 
slide in May revealed a willingness to 
chance, an ability on the part of 
Britain to re-imagine itself, to 
embrace a different identity. If we 
reflect on the last time we were, as a 
people, so self-aware, it is abundantly 
clear that we are no longer the nation 
that Margaret Thatcher tried to imag- 
ine us to be. 

Compare the public response to the 
royal wedding in 19S1 and the Falk- 
lands war in 1982 with the election of 
a Labour government and the mourn- 
ing of Diana in 1997. In the early 
Eighties. Mrs Thatcher wanted to 
use images of the relatively recent past 



to create a sense of national identity: 
she used Churchill. It was a sentiment 
which recalled past greatness and 
saw greatness in the future as an 
extension of what went before, with 
the monarchy underwriting that con- 
tinuity. Sailing to fight the aggression 
of a dictator on far-flung British soil 
recalled both the Second World Whr 
and earlier imperial duty. 

In the late Nineties, the mood is 
quite different No less self-confi- 
dent, perhaps: there was nothing dif- 
fident about the crowd on the streets 
last week. The people seemed sure of 
what they wanted - it was the old insti- 
tutions of the Royal Family and the 
Church that were unsure of them- 
selves. But the mood is much less 
reliant on the crutches of past glories. 

We have, then, a huge opportunity 
to define and promote a new, more 
forward-looking national identity. The 
Demos paper published today on the 
‘‘rebranding" of Britain is interesting 
in itself, but the more so because it has 
caught the eye of the Prime Minister 
(Geoff Mulgan, the director of 
Demos, is now a part-time adviser in 
Downing Street). 

It starts from the observation that 
Britain has a confused and somewhat 
jaded image abroad, its advertisement 
as a heritage theme park often under- 
mined by the reality of dirty streets, 
poor food and surly service. It is true 


that the way to change Bri tain 's vmage 
is from within. In marketing-speak, 
the product has to be right. You can- 
not simply invent a brand image or 
impose a reputation on a country that 
does not earn it Good marketing can 
only highlight and bring together ele- 
ments of reality. 

So, as we re- imagine our nation’s 
future, it has to build on the past with- 
out being trapped by it. Britain is 
capable of being a compassionate 
nation: it has a long tradition of fair 
play and support for the underdog. 
And there are legacies of the Thatcher 
revival which remain important: 


Britain as an open, trading economy, 
the hub of financial markets and of 
communications. The principal inher- 
itance of our imperial past is rarely 
commented on and yet gives us an 
important competitive advantage: the 
fact that English is the global lan- 
guage. Its domination of interna- 
tional business is so great that it is 
even the official language of the sin- 
gle European currency, even though 
Britain will not be a launch member. 
It is overwhelmingly the language of 
the Internet. Britain has given up an 
empire of territory for an empire of 
consciousness. 


Linking the themes of compassion 
and openness is the image of a coun- 
try that is open to ideas, tolerant of 
diversity and eccentricity, and above 
all creative. Mr Blair is right to draw, 
attention to the economic success of 

British creative industries: media, 

music, fashion, design, advertising, 
film, computer software, retailing.. 

. The Prime Minister’s rhetoric of 
Britain as a young country is apt. And, 
as a rhetorician, Mr Blair is supremely 
qualified to articulate our emerging 
new identity - a new identity which 
must include a real willingness to 
reshape our political institutions, not 
merely in the form, but also in the sub- 
stance. An open, confident Britain 
would have no trouble with greater 
self-government for parts of its realm: 
Mr Blair sometimes manages to give 
the impression of wanting to keep, as 
man y powers as possible in Westmin- 
ster. Even more worrying is our report 
today of the foB extent to which the 
network of Conservative patronage 
has sim ply been replaced by a Labour 
network of cash for titles. And for the 
Labour Party to have accepted a 
donation from Ian Greer, the lobby- 
ist who was die go-between in the cash 
for questions scandal, simply beggars 
belief. 

Let us hope these are the fading 
instincts of inertia, rather than har- 
bingers of an imperial premiership to 


»me Because Mr Blair is uniquely 
quipped to shape our sense of our- 
3ves and to present a new image of 
is abroad. He is a shrewd judge of the 
public mood and a superb commum- 
xi tor, able to find the right words and 
strike the right pose, as he showed last 

veek. ' 

Unlike Baroness Thatcher - and 
iespite modelling himself on her - he 
is better at reflecting public opinion 
mi ck to the public than be is at giving 
i lead. And that it whal we need in 


In a crisis, men 
know their place 

S o women still do all the house- 
work, even if they and their men 
are both employed full-time ? Not on 
Saturday, they didn’t, if a quick sur- 
vey in this office is to be believed. It 
seems most of the women were in 
front of the television tapping into 
their emotions, while the men, for 
once, looked after the children. 
Whether that makes them New Men, 
or simp ly confirms they are still of the 
unfeeling old variety, remains a mat- 
ter of dispute. 



-LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - 


Need for the 
monarchy to 
modernise 

Sin The events of the last week are 
of massive significance. The death 
of Princess Diana has provoked 3 
media-driven period of moss 
grieving that has now developed 
into much more. Many people have 
expressed their surprise at their 
personal sense of loss. 

This is not just because Princess 
Diana was a special person who 
gave so much to others, but 
because she was the one figure 
who. for many and especially the 
young, had made the Royal Family 
accessible and relevant in recent 
times. She was the people’s hope of 
much needed reform and 
modernisation of Britain's 
monarchy. 

The staid and aloof position of 
the Royal Family is no longer 
acceptable to the people. The 
mood of the public has changed 
and sadness is being replaced by 
anger and resentment of the 
W indsors* reign. Much of this 
feeling has been swelling up over 
recent years with damaging 
revelations about royal behaviour 
as well as frustration over the 
Palace's determination and 
reluctance to introduce change. 

The death of Princess Diana has 
provided a catalyst to the sudden 
release of these feelings and 
although loyalty will remain as 
strong as ever tor Prince Wiliam 
and Pirince Harry, confidence in the 
Queen and Prince Charles has 
greatly suffered. 

What we are witnessing amounts 
to a revolution: a peaceful hut 
unmistakable call from the country' 
tor the monarchy to modernise and 
adopt a more "human" approach 
to its subjects. Early indications 
show the Palace is willing to 
respond to the public's demand for 
.t new role. The danger is that now 
people have seen that their 
pressure can produce and influence 
nn.il policy, they will not be 
content if ihc monarchy revert back 
to old ways after the tunerul. 

Il’lJie Queen eannoi bring 
herself to recognise the extent of 
public feeling, then a change of 
monarch may he demanded. Since 
it now seems likely that public 
opinion will exclude Charles from 
ine Crown, the only publicly 
acceptable candidate is Prince 
William. How ever, it will be many 
years before lie is ready for such a 
responsibility . U remains to be 
seen whether the country has the 
patience to wail. 

JEFFERY GREEN 

dial font Si Hilcs. Buckinghamshire 

Sir: The Queen has pulled it off. At 
the end of an amazing week the 
country seems to have calmed 
down. But it has been a close thing 
- mature women, outside the 
palace, said things like “f wouldn't 
have come here for any of the 
others" t Letters. .4 September). 
They had the House of Windsor on 
the nut. 

True, it has suited the media, 

particularly the tabloids, to 
exaggerate the divisions between 
the people and the Royal Fjmily 
but there was a moment last week 
when the royals seemed to have 
lost it. If a thriving monarchy is to 
emerge now. Ihc people power of 
the last few days must be harnessed 
to ensure disreputable journalism 
does not sour Prince William. 

U is he who. as ihc very image of 
his mother in this visual age. is in 
the uniauc position to ensure that 
iter spirit fives on in his family and 
the country. 

HOW ARD WATSON 
Chepstow 


i 



Spencer’s words 
best left unsaid 

Sir like the rest of the British 
people I have been deeply touched 
by events since the death of 
Princess Diana and found the 
funeral service on Saturday in 
Westminster Abbey particularly 
moving. 

Earl Spencer certainly deserves 
respect for bis tribute to Diana, but 
I did feel that the part of his 
address which has been interpreted 
as a thinly veiled criticism of the 
Royal Family would have been 
better left unsaid. 

In her broadcast the day before 
the funeral, the Queen was 
magnanimous towards the Princess 
of Wales: also, she emphasised her 
concern for her grandsons and the 
need for unity in the grief arising 
from this tragedy. 

Surety it is family unity and 
supportwhich arc most needed to 
give the two princes the soundest 
possible psychological support 
following their devastating loss. 
GALEN BARTHOLOMEW' 
Worcester 

Sir: .As former MP for King's Lynn 
and North West Norfolk, where the 
Princess of Whies grew up. may I 
suugest that we show our profound 
appreciation for her compassion, 
love and respect for others by 
re dedicating our own lives to her 
ideas and particularly by 
supporting the Royal Family both 
in Iheir grief and in their 
continuing endeavours to give our 
cuumrv the caring, communicative 
and principled leadership we look 
for into the new century. 
CHRISTOPHER BROCKLEBANK- 
FOWLER 
Flacham, Norfolk 


Lasting tributes 
to Diana 

Sir Rather than looking to others 
to devise a memorial in honour of 
Princess Diana, 1 believe there is an 
appropriate tribute we could 
individually pay her. If each of her 
mourners made a simple 
commitment to adopt the new 
habit of treating each other with 
more of die humanity she 
displayed, the benefit to our 
community and country would 
soon be felt by evervone. 

JEREMY GLYN 
The Centre of Change 
London, SW6 

Sir Perhaps each town or parish 
should raise a simple stone 
memorial in a prominent place and 
inscribe on it the names of all the 
people of the area who have, like 
her, died in traffic accidents. Such 
public reminders of the endless 
carnage on our roads might serve a 
similar purpose to that of war 
memorials - to cause us to stop and 
think, to mourn and to work against 
a repetition, or continuation, of the 
dreadful carnage. 

JOHN G RANEY 
Eroding, Isle of Wight 

Sir Can we have a postage stam p in 
memory of Princess Diana with a 
fixed percentage of the face value 
going to her new charitable trust? 

It would raise a large sum of 
money and probably many of the 
stamps would never be used. 
ROGER MARTYN 
London NW5 


Sin With all the ideas for a lasting, 
memorial to Princess Diana 1 have 
yet to see a suggestion of an 
eternal flame dedicated to her 
memory. 

In addition, even if it is unoffi- 
cial, could we not name 1 July, 
Queen of Hearts Day and encour- 
age everyone to perform random 
acts of kin dness ? 

MRADCLYFFE 
London N16 

Sir On 1 May the nation 
rediscovered its conscience. On 
Saturday, it found its soul Maybe 
there is hope for us yet. 

The Rev DAVID RHODES 
Leeds 

Sir. Could someone who look a 
camera to the funeral of the 
Princess of Wales please explain 

why? 

IAIN R CRAWFORD 
Bingfield, Northumberland 

Catholic priests 
living two lives 

Sir. Lynne Edward’s letter (3 
September) overstates the case for 
c hanging the Catholic Church's law 
of celibacy for the dergy. She 
claims that “it has no foundation in 
scripture or theology” and says a 
priest will not generally talk to his 
bishop about a serious relationship 
with a woman. 

Clerical celibacy is founded on 
Scripture. Christ praised men who 
“have made themselves that way 
(eunuchs) for the sake of the 


kingdom of heaven" (Mt 19: II- 
12). St Paul invited them to follow 
his celibate example, “I should like 
everyone to be like me, but 
everyone has his own particular 
gifts” (1 Cor 7: 7). 

The long theology of celibacy 
was carefully considered and 
summarised by all the bishops of 
die world at the 1962-65 II Vatican 
Council. They noted that it has 
been highly regarded from earliest 
times because, for believers, a 
celibate priest is a particularly 
powerful sign of the great mysteries 
of the Church, redemption and the 
invisible life of grace, and also 
points to eternal life. They also 
discussed the Church’s present law 
and then re-affirmed it 

The experience of other 
bishops, and my own. is that 
priests who run into difficulty with 
celibacy often discuss such 
situations with os openly and 
honestly; sadly, many of them 
freely chose to leave us. 

Lynne Edwards claims to speak 
for a small group of priests who 
seem to be trying to live two lives. 
Like the rest of us, they made a 
mature and free promise to 
embrace life-long celibacy; they 
now seem to be trying to function 
publicly as Catholic priests, whilst 
ignoring that solemn promise, and 
privately enjoying a secret 
relationship with a woman. That 
seems an insecure base from 
which to challenge the Church's 
law. 

HUGH LINDSAY 
Cmnge-over-Sands, Cumbria 
The writer jwxx Bishop of Hexham 
end Newcastle 1974-1992 
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How to clean 
a building safely 

Sir. Nome Niesewand (“Thken to 
the cleaners", 5 September) believes 
the 1994 CD M Regulations to be 
the “Cleaning, Design and 
Maintenance Regulations”. CDM, 
in feet, stands for Construction, 
Design and Management and is one 
of the most important pieces of 
health and safety legislation to 
affect construction Industry in 
recent years. 

I agree that the 1994 legislation 
has implications for designers of 
glass facades; it places an 
obligation on those designers to 
consider how such structures will 
be maintained and kept clean. 
However, the actual emphasis and 
aim of the legislation is for 
designers to consider how buildings 
will be maintained and cleaned 

safely. 

The 1994 CDM regulations were 
the first to place responsibilities on 
designers, which Includes both 
engineers and architects, to 
consider and identify how the 
health and safety of persons may be 
affected by their designs; not only 
during the construction of the 
structure, but also in the use and 
maintenance of that structure. Any 
risks identified are required to be. 
at best, eliminated, or, if avoidance 
is not possible, mitigated. 

1 suspect the general public is 
mostly unaware of the abundance 
of safety legislation and the 
genuine effort and drive to avoid 
accidents that prevails throughout 
the construction industry. 

How to dean a building is not 
the major problem. How to dean it 
safely is. 

HELEN JONES 
Swindon 


BT’s changing 
pattern of calls 

Sir Friends & Family is BT’s free 
scheme which provides a 10 per 
cent discount on all calls to up to 10 
telephone numbers selected by the 
customer (Letters. 2 September). 
These numbers are not changed 
without the customer’s permission. 

lb help customers, and in 
response to demand. BT now 
recommends the 10 numbers which 
they have recently called which 
would give the biggest savings- 

Of course, calling patterns 
change and, over time, some of 
those numbers may be called less 
frequently or not at alL 

BT include everyone's home 
number as an 1 1th Friends & 
Famfly -nnmhpr so that those. . 
customers who telephone home, 
using their BTChargecard, can 
benefit from the 10 per cent 
discount 
IAN DREW 

BT Market Response Manager 
Hcmel Hempstead, Hertfordshire 

Rhythm of a 
real composer 

Sin So Ravel’s Bolero indicates that 
the composer “was in the early 
stages or dementia”, because its 
“most striking feature” is the 
persistent rhythm ("Bolero: the 
work of a man going mad”. 4 
September)? 

No, Dr Eva Cybulska, that’s what 
the music is about Composers 
aren't laboratory rats: they make 
up music as a voluntary act of will, 
and sometimes the act of will 
involves deciding to illustrate the 
idea of persistence. Ob, and by the 
way: the “evolution of the theme” 
that your niece is looking for is 
there, under and around the 
persistent rhythm. 

That’s how you can tell the mu- 
sic is by a real composer, not a 
minimalist wannabe. 

On this showing, was eveiy 
Baroque composer who wrote 
music on a repeating bass line also 
showing incipient dementia? (How 
about Pachelbel, with that 
perennial Canon?) A couple of 
years after Bolero Ravel managed 
to overcome Ins disability to toss off 
a couple of magnificent piano 
concertos - not a “throwing 
rhythm" in a carload. 

ERIC VAN TASSEL 
Fowlmere, Cambridgeshire 

Sir: A further investigation into 
Ravel's Bolero would show that the 
repetitive and throbbing rhythm 
bad little to do with his oncoming 
mental illness. 

The idea was based on a factory 
at work, and Ravel would have 
liked to have staged it in a vast 
industrial unit His father, Joseph, 
was a motor enthusiast and 
invented a motor driven vehicle 
which was unfortunately destroyed 
during the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870. He also developed a 
two-stroke engine. 

Ravel loved the music of bis 
native Basque country, but he also 
loved the music of Spain with its 
atmosphere saturated with the 
throbbing emotional rhythm of 
flamenco. 

The Bolero united the 
monotonous factory noise of an 
industrial world with the popular 
rhythm of Spain. 

GERALD DENLEY 
Coventry 


Sir: I have been listening to Ravel’s 
Bolero for 65 years. And I still enjoy 
it- Is there something wrong with 

DOUGLAS RICHARDSON 
London NW3 
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the commentators 


Why the 
Scots 
need the 

English 

Scotland defines itself 
against its neighbour: 
this week’s vote could 
destroy its identity, 
says David Walker 

A ccording to the polls, the resi- 
dents of England are happy to let 
the Scots get on with it. The 
Scots’ walk with destiny this coming 
Thursday hasn't much to do with them. 
Whatever the constitutional experts 
say, few English people are now -or are 
likely in future to get- exercised by the 
West Lothian Question or Barnett 
Formula anomalies giving those living 
in Lesmahagow a wee bit more public 
money per head than those in 
Littlehampton. 

Yet the vote does concern the 
English. Everything to do with being 
Scottish is about not being English. The 
decision on opting for an Edinburgh 
parliament with all the trappings is more 
than just an exercise in identity politics 
- it is about tbe nature of Scoltishness. 

You can read the whole of Scottish 
history, at least since the Gist Stuarts in 
the Middle Ages, as the history of dif- 
ference. lb be Scots has meant, crucially 
once England's political and economic 
power was established, defining yourself 
one way or another as not English. 
Being not-English has involved varieties 
of whingeing, the construction of an 
ersatz Hi ghlan d identity (why do Scots 
keep singin g about buts and bens and 
glens when the vast majority live in 
cities?) and beating the English at their 
own games, rarely football. Being good 
in Scotland is rarefy good enough. Why 
else have tbe brightest and best of Scots, 
from David Hume to wee Jimmy 
Naughtie, Robert Louis Stevenson to 
Iain Banks. David Boswell to John 
Lloyd (or Gordon Brown for that mat- 
ter) just had to make it in London? Sub- 
consciously there will be many Soots this 
week asking whether they or their chil- 
dren really want Edinburgh or Glasgow 
to be the summit of their ambitions. 

This fact of Scottish life means - at 
least for me - the only plausible vote on 
Thursday is one that expresses the logic 
of three centuries of Scottish history 
since 1707, and probably a couple of 
centuries before that too. That is: Yes 


What else is 
there without 
having England 
to kick around? 


to a parliament. They are fashionable, 
inoffensive and free (the English will 
pay). But if Scots are true to themselves 
they will vote No to the second question 
about giving tbe parliament tax-raising 
powers, because that choice, whatever 
Donald Dewar may say, means facing 
the prospect of losing England. And 
that is impossible, for what else is there 
without having England, culturally 
speaking, to kid; around? 

The other week the Scottish singer 
Kenneth McKeHar caused great offence 
among the devoiutionisls by urging a No 
vote. McKeDar, old now, was a great kQt 
swinger in his day, forever taking the 
road to the Isles. Yet what entertainers 
of his ilk may realise is how much Scots 
like to grouse ... and against nobody 
more than tbe (archetypal) English. In 
popular song from Harry Lauder to Del 
Amitri and in Scottish fiction from 
Lewis Crassic Gibbon to Trainspotting 
blaming and bemoaning the English is 
an old and much-lcrved ritual. When Die 
Zeit recently sent its correspondent to 
stroll tbe. glens and Glasgow estates for 
devolutionist sentiment he puzzled at 
how they can be so conservative yet vote 
left. The answer, till recently, was that 
Labour’s unradical collectivism cohered 
with the Scottish personality - with 
Labour you get more, but things do not 
have to change much, including the rela- 
tionship with England. What the Scots 
have wanted is the fiscal and political 
status quo plus the chance to see a 
Bruvehaat or its cultural equivalent 
from rime to time. Bnzveheart , an Amer- 
ican film starring an Australian, gave 
Soots another chance to rake over the 
embers of their resentments. But the 
idea that you can build a politics let 
alone institutions on that old sentiment 
is ridiculous, as more and more Scots 
have recently come to see. 

Formally there are two questions 
being put to Scottish residents (how 
many commentators have fallen into the 
trap of saying Scots, forgetting that the 
Pfipiigb Chinese, Indian and other res- 
idents of Scotland are of course 
enfranchised too). Actually there is 
another question. It’s, “Do you care?" 
and it is going to be answered in terms 
of the numbers who turn out 

Officially the size of the poll does not 
matter but politically of course it does. 
A turn-out of say 40 per cent, of which 
a majority votes “Yes, ves", won't be a 
ringing endorsement of anything except 
the status quo. Yet Thursday’s legion of 
non-voters will be saying something 
intelligible, as will many of those voting 
“Yes, no". It goes like this. We like an 
occasional moan about the English but 
the idea that this means a profound 
desire for self-government, beyond a 
talking shop in Edinburgh, is deeply 
wrong. 



The end of the line 
for the Windsors? 


Y esterday the Prime Minister was at Bal- 
moral talking about what the Queen 
should do now. Earl Spencer's devas- 
tating attack on the Royal Family was 
still ringing in their ears, along with that 
wave of applause that swept through the crowds 
and, astonishingly, into Westminster Abbey itself. 
What now? 

We cannot know yet what the fallout of this 
bizarre week will be. One MORI poll published 
over the weekend showed that 54 per cent of 
Britons think Prince Charles should now step aside 
and make way for Prince William as the next king. 
And only 30 per cent think we will still have a 
monarchy in 50 years time. The cloying, saccha- 
rine coverage of the funeral on Saturday, especially 
from the BBC missed the real mood of the times. 
Everything difficult about Diana’s life, even her 
divorce, was massaged away in a sea of sugar. Yet 
those were the very things that made her life seem 
so poignant to so many. 

You might say that is what funerals are all about 
But tbe broadcasters, as journalists, should not 
have set aside all their instincts to tell the truth, 
in the service of the Palace. When the BBC for 
instance, spoke of Diana being laid to rest in the 
scenes of her happy “carefree" childhood, you 
began to wonder who and what the propaganda 
was for. It is certainly not how Diana described 
her early life. She was, after alL the supreme royal 
tiuth-teller. How could the commentators surmise 
so glibly the Queen’s imagined grief - when we 
know the Queen, in exasperation, called her 
“This impossible girl!"? 

The whole country was not weeping. Not even 
all the crowds, though the cameras sought out the 
tears of the genuinely grief-stricken. A terrible sad- 
ness for the brutal death of an enchantingfy human 
woman in a car with her most unsuitable playboy 
lover does not fittingly transform itself into this 
unctuous twaddle. Having been out in the crowds, 
I found that among many there was simply the 
desire to be present at an extraordinary occasion, 
to be part of the scene, to bring children so they 
could tell their grandchildren they were there. At 
times there was almost a party atmosphere - cer- 
tainly plenty of cans of beer. 

Any funeral grasps at the heart. The awful sight 
of any coffin containing a young beautiful body 
shocks and grieves us. A natural protest rises up 
within us against the monstrousness of death itself, 
alopg with unbearable pity for any bereft children 
left behind. Feelings were raw during the week, 
the outpourings on the streets often real enough, 
but what they really mean remains to be seen. Will 
many feci some revulsion that they have been 
manipulated into mass hysteria by myths, icons 
and symbols cynically manufactured by the press? 


by Polly Toynbee 

- Now the Palace and the politicians will be plan- 
ning how to step back and calm the fever. Atten- 
tion will turn to their image, their style and, most 
of all, to their dealings with the press. Can roy- 
alty survive this foetid fascination? Certainly a pri- 
vacy law could stem some of the worst excesses 
of the long-distance lens. It could be done, if the 
politicians were willing. Yet fear of the power of 
the press, led by Murdoch’s battalions, makes 
them draw back from legislation that would 
undoubtedly sever the remarkably good relations 
Blair now enjoys with them. Blair's people are say- 
ing, yet again, that they prefer “voluntary" regu- 
lation. Earl Spencer’s castigation of the media 
threw down a gauntlet to Blair, but it is one be 
wifl fear to pick up, for all its popular support. 


£ The cloying, saccharine 
coverage of the funeral, 
especially from the BBC, 
missed the real mood of 
the times? 


Self-regulation doesn’t work. Lord Wakeham. 
head of the Press Complaints Commission, 
appointed and paid by newspapers themselves, does 
the proprietors’ job well - to protect the press from 
criticism by an occasional gentle knuckle-rapping. 
When I asked him what he thought of the British 
press, generally acknowledged as one of the nasti- 
est in the world, he said he thought it was pretty 
good, though they sometimes “overstep the line", 
whatever that line may be. 

Even with legislation, though, it is doubtful that 
the Royal Family can ever now escape this wild 
coverage. Tb be sure, the young princes will be 
safe from intrusive leases for a year or two. But 
it doesn’t need paparazzi snappers to feed the 
acres of impertinent speculation, tbe wall-to-wall 
rubbish and nonsense that will surround their 
every breath, smile and frown. When William 
emerges soon to adulthood there will be another 
crescendo. The Charles/CamiDa story will not die, 
however discreet they are. If Charles really is seri- 
ously unpopular, he may have to abandon Lhe 
throne to save the monarchy. But where would' 
that leave the whole shambles? What kind of a 
king could William be, in his father's tortured 
shadow? Would they really want to go on? 

How the Royal Family failed to sense the feel- 


ing of Lhe nation in the days after Diana's death 
may not have mattered. The Queen’s brilliantly 
crafted address to the nation, a bit too late per- 
haps, none the less worked its magic. But some- 
thing snapped last week in the relationship 
between throne and subjects. For the first time 
in modern history the crown was openly chal- 
lenged and forced to respond quickly and igni> 
miniousiy to the people and to the tabloid front 
pages demanding they “do something". Appear- 
ing in their ludicrous kilts that first morning did 
not help. Pushing the boys out there looked cyn- 
ical. Even making a point of holding Harry’s 
hand, however sincere, looked to some like last 
minute image-making. 

The press and the television funeral coverage 
since then have done their best to repair the dam- 
age: television out of some curious atavistic 
instinct to become an arm of the Palace, of British- 
ness and tourism at such times, the tabloids row- 
ing back fast out of alarm at the prospect of los- 
ing their best-selling story. Tbny Blair and his 
sure-footed advisers wifi be telling the Queen how 
to turn the royal firm into a Diana-friendly busi- 
ness. Cut the kilts, take fewer holidays, give up 
bunting and shooting, appear more often glad- 
handing the people, attach themselves to cuddly 
causes, loss more sick babies, take tbe kids to 
theme parks, ride bicycles, whatever. Make them- 
selves loved. 

Will it work? Why should Tony Blair particu- 
larly want it to? We know constitutional reform 
is not much to his taste. He has delayed reform 
of the Lords, though, when it comes, it wifi strike 
at the heart of heredity and the monarchy itself. 
We do not yet know whether he realty means to 
allow proportional representation, or whether one 
way or another he may scupper it- Desire for fun- 
damental constitutional change will not come 
spontaneously from his government But since be 
is so deft at catching the public mood, all wifi now 
depend over the next few years on what the pub- 
lic thinks. 

My guess is that the erosion of public support 
which has happened over the past 10 years will 
surge ahead: 55 per cent in a MORI poU last year 
said the country would be better or no worse off 
without a monarchy. Diana worship is anti-royal 
’ and anti-establishment in essence, odd though that 
seems given the way the funeral was covered. If 
Charles's unpopularity grows, can he bear it? Earl 
Spencer may be a curious vehicle for bringing 
about the downfall of the Crown, but, however 
unfair and vengeful his words transmitted across 
the globe will not be forgotten. A fetal combina- 
tion of loss of nerve within tbe Royal Family, and 
growing unpopularity among tbe people, may yet 
mean that this Queen will be our last 


Diana’s devotees join the new religion 


T here have been flowers, mes- 
sages and tears to mark Diana's 
death. But beyond Westminster 
Abbey and other churches, few 
Christian symbols have been on dis- 
play. For eveiy cross, you will find 
many more cards with hearts drawn 
in them. This is Diana's icon; repre- 
senting a devotion to feeling, com- 
passion and emotion. But little men- 
tion of God. 

Diana’s tuneral showed post-Chris- 
tian Britain out in forte. Just as 
there was a gulf between the people 
and those in the Palace, the beliefs of 
many listening to the funeral from 
outside bore little resemblance to the 
faith of those within the church walls. 

People have a new religion. Most 
did not gather outside the Abbey and 
Kensington Palace to find God. They 
came together for a more internal 
exercise, to explore their all- 


important inner selves and feelings, 
an event prompted by the death of a 
woman who excelled in expressing 
her own emotions. 

This religion is the creed of the 
confessional society and has been 
developed by a priesthood of analysis, 
therapists, counsellors, agony aunts 
and psychobabblers. Like most reli- 
gions, its practitioners are predomi- 
nantly women. Its first commandment 
is to gel in touch wiLh your inner sell 
Diana followed that commandment 
and, though she flirted with formal 
established religion, she never realty, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
indicated, bad much time for it. 

Some see Lhe new religion as 
Britain taking on a more Mediter- 
ranean, perhaps Catholic tempera- 
ment, less hung up about feelings, lb 
me, it remains characteristically 
British, still calm and reserved. At 


Diana's funeral there was none of 
the hysterical wailing seen on televi- 
sion after the latest Middle East 
atrocity. And its individualism is 
essentially Protestant, about each 
person's relationship with him and 
herself. What is innovative about 
what is happening - let’s call it New 
Protestantism - is its secular quality, 
the banishment of God in favour of 
a spirit inside ourselves. 

We have tended to miss this reli- 
gious phenomenon because its 
explicitly individualistic nature, eas- 
ily pilloried as narcissism, means it 
has no churches, no great institutions. 
And so apparently no power. Satur- 
day changed that. Diana’s death 
brought a massive New Protestant 
congregation togetber and demon- 
strated that even a religion which is 
so personal and fragmented can have 
a collective voice. It is also evangel- 


ical and judgemental critical of those 
who do not subscribe to its nostrums. 
The Queen, head of the Established 
Church, and her family, have felt the 
criticism of the already converted. 

Over the past century, philoso- 
phers have rubbished the notion of 
there being any concrete basis for 
morality, citing the impossibility of 
proving the existence of God or an 
absolute morality. They have dis- 
missed ethics as expressing little 
more than the speaker’s own emo- 
tions. Yet the unprecedented collec- 
tive expression of emotion seen in the 
past few days has given fresh author- 
ity to morality, be it with respect to 
press behaviour or the actions of the 
Royal Family. New Protestantism, 
when it gets its congregation 
together, is a powerful force. 

Jack O'Sullivan 


What a time 
for a funny 
writer to die 


A bout 20 years ago I was 
f\ on a plane going from 
l \ i .option to Zurich and 
found myself sitting next to 
Geoffrey Dickinson, the 
cartoonist and assistant art 
editor of Punch. This was no 

coincidence; we were 

travelling together. Before 
take-off Geoffrey nudged me 
violently and pointed to a tail 
grey -haired man disappearing 
into the section with bigger 
seats and freer drinks. 

“Did you see who that 
was?” he hissed. 

“No," I said, “never seen 
him before in my life." 

“Yes you have," be said. 

“It was Charlie Chaplin ” 

And so it was, Charlie 
Chaplin going home to 
Switzerland. It was a strange 
thought to be so close to one 
of the most famous men in 
the world, a man whose silent 
image is still to this day 
better known than that of 
most people alive and welL 

“You know what this 
means?” said Geoff. “Having 
Charlie Chaplin on board? It 
means that n this plane 
crashes and the newspaper 
headlines say ‘Famous Funny 
Man Dead’, it won’t be me or 
you they’re talking about." 

I thought of this 
melancholy but funny remark 
when I heard of the death of 
Jeffrey Bernard. What a bad 
time to choose to die, when 
so many more famous people 
were taking the headlines. ■ 
Princess Diana, Mother 
Teresa, Sir Georg Solti -all 
titled, oddly enough - and 
then a long way down the 
feme stakes, jostling for 
media coverage, poor old 
Jeffrey Bernard, whose 
passing may well have gone 
unnoticed by many people. 

Many people, of course, 
won’t even know who he is, 
will not have read his weekly 
“Low Life” column in The 
Spectator (to counter-balance 
the “High Life" column of 
Thki), and thus will not have 
met one of the most graceful 
and funny writers of the 
back-end of the century. As 
he got older and more 
immobilehis writing became 
grouchier.-as some humorous 
writers tend to do, but at 
least he was grumbling about 
the here and now and not 
looking back resentfully to a 
golden youth, and he 
grumbled with great style. 

In earlier days, though, 
when he was just a young soak, 
he was not an old grouch. I 
have been going through old 
volumes of Punch searching 
for material for an anthology, 
and I have come across a piece 
he wrote on cat-racing which I 
think is one of the funniest 
pieces ever written. 

(Cat racing? WeU, Jeffrey 



Miles 

Kington 

liked to back the horses, so 
1963 was a bad year for him. 
The winter was' so hanl that 
all borse-radng was off for 
months. Nothing to bet on. 
But one of his friends rigged 
up a course for cat-racing in a 
long corridor in his Oat. and 
invited Jeffrey and a few 
others roimd to place bets on 
which of several half-starved 
cats would run (and jump) 
from one end of the corridor 
to the saucers of cat meat at 
the other. When you get to 
tbe stage where they tried to 
handicap the fastest cat by 
taping kitchen weights to its 
stomach, you should be rolling 
around with laughter. What- 
ever else I put in this anth- 
ology, there will be nothing 
funnier or better written.) 

One of my few claims to 
feme is that I had a letter 
read out in full in the play 
Jeffrey Bernard Is Unwell. 
When I was literary editor of 
Punch I commissioned a book 
review bom him. which he 
left unwritten for so long that 
I finally wrote to him, saying: 
“Dear Jeffrey, Are you going 
to write the f* 4 ***g artide or 
aren't you?" ( No asterisks in 
the letter, of course.) The 
next day he appeared with 
tbe article in hand. “Good 
letter. Miles,’’ be said. “That’s 
what I call real editing." 

I believe he kept the letter 
framed in his lavatory - 
certainty it was read but by 
one of flic actors in every 
performance of tbe play, and 1 
calculated that if I had got 2p 
royalty every time it was used. 
I might now be the proud 
owner of a lot of 2p pieces. 

How The Spectator will 
replace Jeff's “Low Life" I do 
not know. Michael Bywater is 
the only person I ean think of 
who comes near him in terms 
of elegantly Dimed mis- 
anthropy. It would be even 
better, though, if it could be 
replaced by a cordially 
grumbling column written by 
Jeffrey Bernard from the 
other side, criticising the 
service in heaven, the terrible 
people there and tbe dead 
souls he keeps bumping into 
to whom be still owes money. 

The column, 1 think, would 
have to be called “After Life". 


M THE IMHT'i.MN M 


True or False? 


You only go to a 
hospice to die” 


For the answer to this and 
other questions read The 
Independent's special report 
on Pain tomorrow 


In association with 


Marie Cu rie 

Cancer Care 
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Professor Hans 




Hans Evscnck has been the 
most influential British psy- 
choloeist of the last few 
decades. Through his many .ar- 
ticles and books he achieved 
world renown. 

Hvsenck seemed to relish 
controversy, and called his 
autobiography Rebel with a 
Cause 1 1990). He championed 
Arthur Jensen's belief in in- 
herited IQ racial differences. He 
supported the tobacco industry's 
denial that cigarette smoking 
had heen proved to cause lung 
cancer. He espoused Michel 
Gauquclin’s conclusion that 
(he positions in the sky of Mars. 
Jupiter and Saturn at birth cor- 
relate with adult personality 
trails. In each of these cases he 
adopted a position that many 
scientists found outrageous. 

On the other hand Eysenck 
was a leading spokesman for a 
view that has been popular in 
academic psychology: that 
Freud was not a scientist and 
that psychoanalysis is unscien- 
tific. Eysenck repeatedly re- 
turned io this theme in articles, 
books and lectures over more 
than 30 years. 

-Portrayed as extremist on 
mam - issues.” he once said, he 
felt nevertheless that he had “al- 
wavs been an apostle of mod- 
eration". Yet "The Psychologist 
They Most Love To Hate* 1 was 
the title of a profile of him in 
the weekly journal New Scien- 
tist. He aroused passions so 
strong that people attempted vi- 
olence on him to prevent him 
from speaking publicly. 

Eysenck did not practise psy- 
chotherapy himself. However, 
he pioneered in Britain behav- 
iour therapy, which uses 
experimentally established prin- 
ciples of learning in order to 
change maladaptive behaviour. 
Similarly he did not research 
himself the genetics of intelli- 
gence. and based his writings 
about this subject upon other 

researchers' work. 

Eysenck was born in Berlin 
in 1916. He hated Hitler and 
Nazism and in 1934, after en- 
rolling as a physics student at 
Berlin University, he.ieft Ger- 
many. He went to Dijoa, in or- 
der to study French language, 
literature and histoiy. After a 
few months he decided he pre- 
ferred England, partly because 
be "felt safer” with the Chan- 
nel between Hitler and himself 

He efiroUegat London Uni- 
versity' expecting to study 
physics and astronomy. How- 
ever. candidates for that course 
had (o do (wo science topics on 
the entrance examination, and 
Eysenck, apparently ignorant of 
the requirement, had not done 
so. and found he was ineligible. 
He had insufficient funds to wait 
another year and wanted to 
study a science subject. He al- 
leged he had “never beard" of 


psychology, but it was the least 
unscientific subject available 
given the exams he had passed. 
'At the time he was "furious”, 
but it turned out for the best, 
he later wrote. “In the larger 
ocean of the physical sciences 
life would have been very much 
harder." Years later he said 
light-heartedly that he could not 
take Seriously a scientific disci- 
pline which would have him as 
a prominent figure. 

He studied psychology under 
Sir Cyril Burt, and emphasised 
Statistical analysis and explored 
individual differences. Eysenck 
got his bachelor's degree from 
University College in 1938, and 
inthe same year married his first 
wife, Margaret Davies. They 
had one child. Michael, bora in 
1944, who went on to become 
Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Roy- 
al Holloway, London University. 

Hans Eysenck’s PhD thesis, 
officially supervised by Burt, and 
published m 1940, investigated 
how artistic judgement or taste 
varies among individuals. Like 
nearly all Eysenck's work, this 
research expressed his view 
that scientific advance depends 
upon measurement From 1942 
to 1946 he worked at Mill Hill 
Emergency Hospital in north 
London. He moved from there 
to the Maudsley Hospital in 
south London. 

His first published work, in 
1944, was on social attitudes. 
.The statistical analysis of atti- 
tudes and the psychology of pol- 
itics became career interests. 
He held the view that, besides 
the distinction between con- 
servatism on the Right and 
radicalism on the Left, “tough- 
mindedness" (or authoritari- 
anism) is distinguishable from 
“tender- Handedness". He 
found evidence for his view, lat- 
er expounded in his Psycholo- 
gy of Politics (1954), that the 
tough-minded include Fascists 
on the Right and Communists 
on the Left, whereas liberals are 
tender-minded. Further, men 
are /non: tough-minded than 
women, and working-class peo- 
ple more rough-minded than 
the middle classes. 

He also came to “discover”, 
as he put it that “prejudice, au- 
thoritarianism, religion, con- 
servatism and other social 
concepts require a very strong 
genetic component in their cau- 
sation”. He found that "rough- 
ly half the causal factors in. 
producing the variety of social 
attitudes* were genetic in ori- 
gin, the rest being due to envi- 
ronmental differences within 
families and between families. 

A major objective for Eys- 
enck was to develop a scientif- 
ic undeistahding of personality. 
At Mill Hill he wrote his first 
book. Dimensions of Personali- 
ty (1947), which tried to describe 



there has been no Eysenckian 
school He always “masted”, he 
said, that his students should re- 
main critical of his own theories 
as well as of everybody else’s. 

“Each patient,” be wrote, 

"constitutes a scientific problem 
of its own” and “foe skul of foe 
di^iral psychologist consists in 

solving this unique problem in 
tm-ms of the general principles 
offered by academic psycholo- 
gy”. This he illustrated m Case 
Histories in Behaviour Therapy 
(1974), which he edited. 

He was interested in devel- 
oping theories underlying be- 
haviour therapy. He thought 
that the scientific explanation of 
neuroses ties in learning theo- 
ry. He discussed these issues in 
Theoretical Foundations of Be- 
haviour Therapy (1988), which 
he co-edited with Irene Martin, 
a student and colleague. He also 
emphasised the importance of 
genetic factors in neurosis, and 
the relevance of personality 
differences to treatment 

At informal meetings of stu- 
dents and colleagues, “Hans 
TpaHe. sure,” reported Martin, 
that 

the opponents were unambiguously 


through their wealth and influence, 
psychiatrists through their, domi- 


Eysendc portrayed as an extremist but. In his own words, ‘an apostle of moderation’ 


and to explain individual dif- 
ferences in human personality. 
Based upon observing and rec- 
ording performance on objec- 
tive tests, as well as behaviour, 
such as expressed opinions, 
attitudes and preferences, 
he developed the concept of 
“neuroticism”. He equated 
ueuroticism with “emotionali- 
ty” and defined it as an 
“inherited emotional instabili- 
ty” that predisposes a person 
to form neurotic symptoms un- 
der stress. He also studied 
another factor, introversion- 
extraversion, related to 
Carl Jung’s introversion- 
extroversion typology, which 
Eysenck found was independent 
of neuroticism. In a later book. 
The Scientific Study of Person- 
ality (1952), he added a third 
dimension of personality, “psy- 
chotirism". which he believed 
discriminated people diagnosed 
as psychotic from normal and 
neurotic people. Eysenck re- 
garded personality largely as in- 
nate and genetically determined. 


Eysenck’s second marriage 
was in 1950 to Sybil Rostal. He 
married her "for love”, and re- 
mained “in that state”, he said 
in 19 90, “for some 40 years now 
- a boring tale perhaps, but 
there is a lot to be said for such 
a state!” He did not M into the 
category of someone “whose 
private life - or sexual behav- 
iour - is really relevant to their 
autobiography". “By Kinsey’s 
standards,” he said, his fife had 
been “extremely average”. 
Nothing “would bring a blush 
to the race of an octogenarian 
spinster in Bournemouth!” 
Sybil Eysenck later became a 
noted psychologist herself and 
co-authored several books with 
her husband. 

He and Sybil had both been 
only children, and had “regret- 
ted very much the absence of 
any brothers or sisters”. They 
had both been determined to 
avoid the “only chfld” status for 
their children, and had togeth- 
er three sons and a daughter. 

Invited by the psychiatrist Sir 


Sir Georg Solti 


Georg Solti was an international 
figure acclaimed as one of the 
great conductors of his gener- 
ation. His work in the opera 
house, on the concert platform 
and in the recording studio 
touched several peaks. They in- 
cluded his 10 rears as Music Di- 
rector at [tie Royal Opera 
House. Covent Garden ( 1461- 
"l ), us .Artistic Director of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
tor over 20 rears ( l"%9-91 ) and 
of the Lnndon Philharmonic 
Orchestra ( 1479-83). 

Bom Hungarian (as Gybrgy 
Stern, in 1412). he became a 
British subject in 1472, thereby- 
acquiring the right to the title 
conferred by his appointment as 
KBE the previous year in ac- 
knowledgement of his work at 
Covent Garden. On taking up 
this post he announced his in- 
tention to make Covent Garden 
“quite simply, the best opera 
house in the world", and in the 
opinion of many he did so, 
though his tenure was some- 
times stormy: "You arrive with 
hosannas and then comes the 
crucifixion. I wasn't ready for 
the crucifixion because l didn't 
know enough about the British 
character." 

After leaving there he ex- 
plained; “1 have never been a 
specialist and now I waul less 
than ever to be a specialist. Nev- 
er stick to what you are famous 
for. never become a diche. Al- 
ways. always T fight the cliche.” 
Thai .sense of purpose informed 
his command of orchestras as 
well ;is his interpretations, not 
least in Richard Strauss and 
Wagner, whose DerRingdcs Ni- 

belungen Solti was the first to 
record complete and helped to 
make 1960s classical best- 
sellers. 

Though he professed no re- 
ligious orthodoxy (“I’m reli- 
gious. not in a formal way, but 


in believing seriously in the 
high order of the world"), he 
was bom a Jew and this affect- 
ed his early career. From child- 
hood piano lessons and a public 
debut at the age of 12 he went 
the next year to the Liszt Acad- 
emy at Budapest, where his 
teachers included Bartok and 
Dohnanyi for piano, Kodaly 
for composition. He joined the 
Budapest Opera as a ripettieur, 
worked with Toscanini at the 
1936 and 1937 Salzburg Festi- 
vals, and made his conducting 
debut in Le nozze di Figaro at 
Budapest in 1938. i 

Finding Jews barred from 
contract appointments at the 
Budapest Opera, he left in 1939 
hoping to further his career else- 
where. Warned by his mother 
against returning, he became 
confined to Switzerland by the 
outbreak Of war. No labour 
permits were forthcoming to 
work as a conductor, so he re- 
turned to the piano and voice- 
coaching, and won first prize at 
the 1942 Geneva International 
Piano Competition, which 
brought engagements to help 
him through the war years. 

. He was still determined on a 
conducting career, and a chance 
acquaintance brought him an in- 
vitation to conduct Fidelio at 
Munich in 1946: his appoint- 
ment as Music Director at the 
Bavarian State Opera there 
followed (1946-52). and the 
foundation of the company’s 
post-war repertory and reputa- 
tion under his direction. He was 
then 33. and from the first se- 
cure base in his life he began to 
tour widely, making his British 
ckftut in 1949 with the LPO (af- 
ter some initial gramophone 
records with them), and con- 
ducting Don Giovanni at 
Givndebourne in 1954. 

Solti moved to Frankfurt as 
General Music Director, 1952- 


60, where he was heard and 
invited to conduct Der Rosen - 
kavaUer at Covent Garden by 
the Earl of Harewood, then on 
the opera bouse staff He did so 
in 1959 with such success that 
he was offered the music di- 
rectorship left vacant by Rafael 
Kubelik. Highlights of the Solti 
decade included the British 
premiere of Moses und Aron 
(Schoenberg), the first pro- 
duction there of Die Frau ohne 
Schaaen (Strauss), the Ring cy- 
cles and Britten's Billy Budd and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

A volatile, dynamic platform 
figure, prematurely bald, he 
galvanised orchestras to a pitch 
of sustained excitement which 
could make some performances 
sound hard-driven (Mozart par- 
ticularly). Muadans spoke of an 
almost devilish flicker in his eves 
while conducting (one labelled 
him “the screaming skull"), 
and his intense commitment 
sometimes exacerbated rela- 
tionships with singers and oth- 
ers. But he insisted be was “a 
romantic at heart” and in later 
years he was professionally 
more relaxed. 

He made pioneering use of 
stereo recording techniques 
both for symphonic music and 
in simulating (he theatrical di- 
mension of opera, notably in as- 
sociation with John Culshaw, 
Dccca’s innovative recording 
producer. Their records won a 
number of international awards, 
as have others conducted by 
Solti in the 30 years from Long- 
Play stereo to compact disc, 
though he seldom listened again 
once they were finished: “I 
hate going back to my old 
records.” 

His American career devel- 
oped concurrently after his 
making his debut there with the 
San Firandsco Opera in 1953 (in 
Elektm\. A contract for Los An- 


geles was about to be signed 
when he accepted the Covent 
Garden invitation instead. He 
first went to Chicago as Artis- 
tic Director in 1969, overlapping 
his first two seasons at Covent 
Garden, and quickly estab- 
lished a rapport with an or- 
chestra of whom he later said: 
“It’s a marvellous thing to be 
musically happily married. I 
am, and I know." 

This mirrored a more settled 
phase in his personal life after 
bis divorce in 1966 from his first 
wife, Hedi Oeschli, whom he 
met and married m Switzerland. 
His second marriage in 1967 was 
to Malerie Pitts, 25 years hisju- 
uior. after meeting her as a Lon- 
don television reporter sent to' 
interview him; they had two 
daughters, Ga bridle and Clau- 
dia. His main home was in Lon- 
doa, with others in Italy and 
Switzerland. Although English 
was long his principal language, 
he never lost a “goulash accent" 
which spiced his vivid conver- 
sation on rare off-duty occasions. 

He additionally took on the 
Principal Conductorsbip of 
LOrchestre de Paris, 197L-75, 
for part of that time serving also 
as Music Adviser to the fjaris 
Opfra. In 1983 he worked with 
Sir Peter Hall in staging a few 
production of the Ring operas 
at the Bayreuth Festival which 
caused some controveisyJ la 
1986 he returned to the contort 
platform as a pianist for the j 
time in 40 years, at the Aide- 
burgh Festival and in Lonj 
in aid of musical charities. ! 

He hated any sort of ret 
meat, saying. “I would be | 
bearable and I coaid not 
that on my family 7 , and con- 
tinued musically active through- 
out his eighties, with an 
engagement to conduct Verdi's 
Requiem at the BBC Proms in 
London next Friday and a 


Aubrey Lewis, founder of the 
Institute of Fsychiatiy, Eysenck 
joined him there in 1950. 
Eysenck became (in his own 
words) Lewis’s “blue-eyed boy”, 
who “could do no wrong”. Ini- 
tially Lewis defended Him 
against attacks by colleagues 
who resented Eysenck’s criti- 
cisms of psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy. However, when 
Lewis later argued that pa- 
tients should be treated only by 
medically qualified therapists, 
Eysenck opposed him - and 
won. Eysenck believed that psy- 
chology was “a fundamental sci- 
entific discipline” which alone 
was “able to discover the laws, 
of nature according to which be- 
haviour could be controlled”, 
whereas psychiatry was “mere- 
ly an applied discipline making 
use, at best, of the discoveries 
of psychology”. 

• Eysenck worked at the 
Maudsley Hospital and at the 
institute for most of his pro- 
fessional life. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed Reader in Psychology, 


Photograph: David Rose 


a subsection of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry. In 1955 the 
psychology department became 
independent, and Eysenck 
became the professor. The de- 
partment, has trained post- 
graduate students in dinkal 
psychology for MFhfl, MSc and 
PhD degrees- This was the first 
course in clinical psychology to 
be recoguisedby an English uni- 
versity. More than anyone else 
Eysenck was responsible for 
establishing Hiniraf psychology 
as a profession m Britain. • 

The Diploma in Psychologi- 
cal Medicine used to be the ma- 
jor psychiatric qualification in 
the United Kingdom, and psy- 
chology was an important part 
of the examination. For many 
years Eysenck gave psychology 
lectures to candidates. He 
taught many of the people who 
later became professors of psy- 
chiatry in Britain, and among 
the things he taught them were 
his criticisms of psychoanalysis. 

One of Eysenck's “proudest 
boasts” as a teacher was that 


Hans went gleefully into bane. If be- 
havionr therapy based on theory 
wes to dominate, then Freudians had 
to be demoted and psychiatrists pit 
into their proper place. If his per- 
sonality theory was to rise, others had 
to £aft 

In 1962 Eysenck became ed- 
itor of the International Series 
of Monographs in Experimen- 
tal Psychology. In 1963, he 
founded the journal Behaviour 
Research and Therapy (nick- 
named “BraF), and until 1978 
was editor-in-chief. 

• Extending die principles of 
behaviour therapy to another 
field, he was among the first to 
argue, in Sex, Violence and the 
Media (1978). co-anthored with 
DJCB. Nias, that sex and vio- 
lence on television do affect 
viewers. 

Outside the academic world, 
he is perhaps best known for 
four popular books: Uses and 
Abuses of Psychology (1953), 
Sense and Nonsense in Psychol- 
ogy (1957), Know Tour Own IQ 
(1962) and Fact and Fiction in 
Psychology (1965). These books 
have sold millions of copies in 
many translations and reprint- 
ings. They include chapters 
about hypnosis and sug- 
gestibility, tie detectors and 
truth chug?; telepathy and clair- 
voyance, the interpretation of 
dreams, the measurement of 
personality, the psychology of 
aesthetics, foe measurement of 
intelligence, the effects of psy- 
chotherapy, national stereo- 
types, foe psychology of 
anti-Semitism, and many other 


subjects. In 1981 he and his 
son Michael collaborated in a 
popular book. Mindwatching. 

In 1983, aged 67, Hans Eys- 
enck retired from the Mauds- 
ley Hospital and from foe 

Institute of Psychiatry, “an un- 
willing victim,” he wrote, “of 
ageism”. He stayed cm at foe in- 
stitute as Professor Emeritus. 

He wrote foat"a more welcome 
transition has been that . from 
‘Dad’ to ‘Grandad’ 

Eysenck once said that be was 
“not a good psychologist in foe 
layman’s sense”, that is, “a per- -]fe 
son who has an intuitive un- 
derstanding of other people’s 
reactions”. He said that tact and 
diplomacy were never his 
“strong points”. They were 
“fine in international relations 
and politics”, but in science only 
foe facts mattered. He thought, 
tv* migh t have had this view “im- 
planted" in his “genes”. On an- 
other occasion he said that 
“such abilities" as he had in sci- 
ence lay “largely on foe quan- 
titative side, in measurement,' 
psychometrics and statistical ■ 
analysis”. ' 

A further setf-assessmeut, pre-^ 
sumably based upon responses'' 
to his own questionnaires, was. 
that his characteristics were “in- 
dependence, dominance, non- 
conformism, emotional stability, • 
assertiveness, rebelliousness, -Mi 
risk-taking, ego control and.; 
(perhaps?) bfoody-mindedness”. 

He regarded himself as a suc- 
cessful scientist, which he was. ' 

He attributed his success to have - 
been “blessed with a high IQ, ■ 
strong scientific motivation, 
considerable persistence, good - 
health, a stable introverted per- 
sonah'ty winch history has shown \ 
to be best fitted for scientific re- 
search, and special abilities of 
fast reading and writing”. * 

A measure of a scientist’s sue- 
< yjy is the number of instances 
that other scientists dte their- 
work. That Eysenck liked giv--' 
ing weight to things that could ; 

be measured is shown by the last j 
page of his autobiography: it : 
lists members of the British psy- ,|| 
chology departments with foe ^ - I 
most citations in foe 1985 So-- 
dal Sciences Citation Index. He > . 
was far in front with 813 dta- > 
dons. The next nearest had " 

251. £ 

Morton Sch ataman 

Hans Jurgen Eysenck, psycholo- 
gist : bom Berlin 4 March 1916 ; ; 
Senior .Research Psychologist, ' 

Mill Hill Emergency Hospital 
1942-46; Director, Psychological 
Department, Maudsley Hospital 
1946-83; Reader in Psychology, 
London University (Institute of. 
Psychiatry) 1950-54, Professor of 
Psychology 1955-83 (Emeritus); 
married 1938 Margaret Davies 
( deceased ; one son), 1950 Sybil 
Rostal (three sons, one daughter); 
died 4 September 1997. 
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Sottfc an almost detfflsti flicker to Ms eyas - Always, always 1 fight the cficfie’ 


South Bank concert with the 
LPO later this month. In 1995 
he launched a scheme to pro- 
mote a personal choice of 
young talent in London, 
underwriting costs of a recital 
he hoped would become an an- 
nual event Through his com- 
bination of physical energy, 
authority, artistic perception 
and sensibility. Sir Georg Solti 


left an enduring imprint of his 
personality on more than 50 
yeans of musical performance 
foe world over. 

NoSI Goodwin 

GyorgyStem (Georg Solti), con- 
ductor bom Budapest 21 Octo- 
ber 1912; conductor and pianist. 
State Opera, Budapest 1930-39; 
Musical Director, Bavarian State 


Opera 1946-52; Musical Direc- 
tor, Frankfurt Opera, and Per- 
manent Condu c tor, Museums, 
Concerts, Frankfurt 1952-61; 
Musical Director; Covent Garden 
Opera Company 1961-71 (Mu- 
sical Director Laureate, Roval 
Opera 1992); CBE (Hon) 1968, 
KBE 1971; Music Director, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
1969-91 (Music Director Laure- 


Ptxjtograph: Clive Barda 


ate); Musical Director, Orchestra 
de Dais 1972-75; Principal Con- 
ductor and Artistic Director, Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra • 
1979-83 (Conductor Emeritus); 
Artistic Director, Salzburg East- 
er Festival 1992-93; married 1946 
Hedwig Oeschli (marriage dis- 
solved 1966), 1967 Valerie Pins . 
(two daughters); died Antibes, 
France 5 September 1997. 


BIRTHS 

HENDRY: Duncan and Jube Hendry 
arc pkravrJ in announce the birth of 
Caracnw Fortes Duncan at 655am 
m 4 September. 

DEATHS 

F.VRAftO; Joanna (Joan Kathleen tme 
Parnell) born 5 November 102°. sited 
on - September in Kin;:'' College 
Hivqnta], London. Loved by all her 
family and mam' dear Mends. Any do 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


nations io mart the end of Joanna's 
life to yuur 0 *V Cmouritc drain or 
ft* The British Lricr ThkURcgrttcred 


Charity 38S5SV Raraome Europark, 
Ipswich IPS VOG. 

NOKESs Suddenly on 26 August 1W7, 

ol his home. Arthur Geoflrev. aged 
70 scan. Formerly of ihc College of 
St Mart and Si John and of CNAA. 
Funeral service at the Exeter and De* 
'ou Crematorium on Thursday II 
September ar L2 nooo. 

WALKEtb Loan Charles VTvun. ar 
home on 3 September I9V7. Beloved 
hmtund of flea, father of Simon. 


Stephen, Catherine and Su n iss a, 
grandfather of Jeremy. Gini, Ruben, 
DoeneL Judith and Louis. EtmeralSer* 
vice at St MkhaeTs Grach, Highgatt 
at 3pm on Thursday 1 1 September, 
followed by interment at Highgatc 
Cemetery. 

Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS may be 
(Etepboned to 0171-293 2911 dr fried 
to 0171-293 2010, and are char ge d at 
£456 a line {VAT Odra). 


Forthcoming 
marriages 1 

Mr E.G. Buchan 
and Miss CM. Radley 
71 k engagement is nnnquaced be- 
tween Edwin, sou of Prbfesor and 
Mrs W.R. Budcen, of Blairgowrie, 
Fenfa, and □are, tbogbierof Mr and 
Mrs J.M. Padlcy, of. Nassington, 
Peterborough. 


Birthdays 

Mr Frankie Avalon, ringer. 57; Pro- 
fessor Sir Derek Barton, organic 
chemist, 79; Sir Hugh Bennett, High 
Court judge. 54: Mr James Daly, High 
Comaarioger to Man hubs. 57: Mr 
lan Davidson ME. 47; Sir Peter 
Maxwell Davies, composer, 63; Miss 
Anne Diamond, idevison presenter, 
43; Mr Mictmd Frayn, writer. 64; Miss 
Judith Hrmn, television writer and 


presemer, 55; Mr Red Jarvis, former 
general secretary. National Union of 
Teachers, 73: Mr Stefan Johansson, 
racing driver. 41; Sir Denys Lasdun, 
aidutex. 83;Tbe Marquess or Loth- 
ian, former government minister, 
75; Mr GWEf MHter, cricketer. 45; Mr 
Jack Rosenthal, playwright, 66; M 
Yves St Martin, jockey, 56; Sir Har- 
rvSecMahfc. rniiM»riian and ^ g rT ^fr 
Professor Ernst Sondheiroer, math- 


ematician, 74; Col James Stirling of v 
Garden, La rd- Lieu tenant of StirDnc ’• ■>' 

and Falkirk, 67. 


boyal engagements m*. < 
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business 


Stock Exchange is tempting fate on the anniversary of the Big Bang 


38 mera °ries Of 
the 1957 crash haunt the stock 

market, there will be o dramatic 

upheaval ia the way blue-chin • 
shares are traded. 

On the apnivennjy of the 
market’s worst meltdown, 
which wiped billions of pounds 
from shares and prompted 
many to worry whether capi- 
talism had been dealt a mortal 
blow, the Stock Exchange is 
tempting fate by intro ducing or- 
der-driven trading, as opposed 
to quote-driven, fix the 100 blue 
chips making up Footsie. 

the c onsti tuents of die sup- 
porting FTSE 250 index wall 
quickly be dragooned into the 
new style of trading, which 
represents a victory for the big 
American investment houses 
over what is left of the CSty old 
guard. 

It is predicted that chaos will 
greet the arrival of the new or- 
der. lb get dealers up and run- 
ning weekend instruction 
sessions are being held. The 
first took place yesterday. 


But such a revolutionary 
switch is, by its very nature, ac- 
cident prone. Major market 
changes rarely go through 
smoothly. It seems impossible 
to find a trader who is not ap- 
prehensive about the first few 
weeks of order-driven trad- 
ing. There are complaints that 
once a trade is punched into the 
system there is absolutely no 
opportunity to take remedial 
action. And cock-ups could 
prove hideously expensive. 

\fast sums of money have 
been expended gearing up for 
the change which is seen in 
many quarters as the biggest 
upheaval since Big Bang 11 
years ago when eyeball-to- 
eyeball trading ended with the 
closure of the traditional Stock 
Exchange floor. 

Big Bang destroyed the old 
stock market. Following the 
subsequent crash there were 
massive rounds of redundan- 
cies. There are fears that even 
if equities continue their long 
bull run, order-driven trading 


will lead to more job losses and 
kill much of the personal con- 
tact trading which has sur- 
vived despite the advent of 
screen dealing. 

It could end the pewer of the 
big market-makers, many of 
wfaomnn^itsoonbesaz^itffito . 
requirements. 

Under the present quote- 
driven system they make a 
market m shares, enjoying a 
profitable gap between buying 
and selling prices. The order- 
driven system leaves them in 
limbo. Potential share trades 
are computerised, displayed 
on an order book. They sit 
there until they can be fufiy or 
partly matched. 

The cost of dealing under the 
new system has yet to be de- 
rided. The Stock Exchange fe 

considering charges and hopes 
to provide details of the cost 
structure this week. 

The quote-driven system 
charges have led some tradeis 
to conclude that Stock Ex- 
change costs will be higher 


STOCK MARKET WEEK 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


than Txadepoint Financial, the 
stock market in miniature 
which has been striving to be- 
come a dealing force. 

■' Tadepomt, which already 


Share spotlight 


offers an order-driven system, 
should benefit from the Stock 
Exchange’s conversion. 

Whether It will retain the 
perceived price advantage will 
not be known until the cost of 
Stock Exchange deals is set. 

Still, talk that it could have 
a dealing advantage has been 
good for Tradepoint shares. 
They are traded on AIM, the 
junior market winch is unlikely 
to be coerced into order-driven 
trading because of its lack of 
liquidity. Only last month 



ing along at a 65p low with the 
company's future in question. 
Then came a £ 11 . 4m rescue 
package with a group of ven- 
ture capitalists bankrolling the 
c ompan y, which lost f&n in the 


year to end March. Its shares 
ended last week at 116p; last 
year they touched 1805p. 

Co mpared with the Stock 
Exchange, Tradepoint is a ver- 
itable tiddler. In July it bandied 
£30.8m of trade while the Stock 
Exchange accounted for 
£221bn. 

Order-driven trading must 
hasten the arrival of tiered 

stock markets to accommodate 

institutions and smaller in- 
vestors and, indeed, smaller 
companies. 

The requirements of the top 
350 companies and those on 
the undercard are vastly dif- 
ferent. And, of course, the 
needs of institutional investors 
and private players are poles 
apart. 

Brian Winterflood of small 
company jobber Winterflood 
Securities has suggested seg- 
mentation of listed shares. He 
favours three categories- a big 
board 350, then what could be 
called a National Market made 
up of the 1,750 smaller com- 


panies with full listings, and 
then AIM. It could be argued 
that in investment terms a 
two-tiered market is already 
evolving with the gap between 
the way trig and small investors 
are treated yawning wider by 
the week. 

There is a plethora of profit 

anno uncements this week. 

Norwich Union, the insurer ex- 
pected to be voted into Footsie 
this month, makes its maiden 
announcement on Wednesday 
with interim operating profits of 
£31 lm expected. 

Centrica, once part of 
British Gas, is another offering 
first-time results. The gas dis- 
tributor is likely to offer an in- 
terim net income figure on 
Thursday of around £40m. 

British Aerospace and BTR 
also appear on Thursday with 
the aircraft maker expected to 
enjoy a £100m interim lift-off 
to £295m and BTR, still in the 
restructuring throes, likely to 
manage a much more pedes- 
trian£545m against £605m. 


Other heavyweights within- 
terim figures indude Bine Cir- 
cle Industries (£144m against 
£116 Jm expected); Caradon 
(£76ra against £813m); ®d 
Williams (£ 123 .5 m against 
£1 14.1m). Then there is United 
News & Media (£l53m versus 
£15 1.9m); Legal & General 

(£168m, up from £1 343m) and 

Rio Tin to (£355m, down from 
£36 lm). 

Enterprise Oil, with net in- 
come probably down from 

£73.8m to £63m, is also on the 

reporting schedule; so is oue of 
the market's oldest takeover 
favourites. United Biscuits. 

In days gone by United has 
enjoyed frenzied takeover 
speculation. But a bidder has 
failed to surface and Uniteas 

shares have been dunked dawn 

to as low as 196p. They are now 
208p against a peak of 434p 
three years ago. Interim results 
on Thursday are unlikely to 
offer any encouragement — the 
market is looking for £32m 
against £44.9m last time. 
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New round of price cuts at BT □ Mobile operator targets business market □ Telephones to do away with cashpoints 

British Telecom 
to reduce cost of 
calls to mobiles 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

British Telecom is to slash the 
cost of some phone calls on its 
network by more than 10 per 
cent from tomorrow. 

It will separately announce a 
12 per cent cut in the cost of call- 
ing customers ou the Cellnet 
and Vodafone mobile networks. 
This move follows a reduction 
in the wholesale charges the two 
operators levy on BT to pass on 
calls to mobile users. 

This will be seen as an at- 
tempt ty the mobile operators 
to head off further criticism 
from the telephone industry 
watchdog. 

Ofiel has strongly urged CeD- 
net and Vodafone to bnng their 
charges closer into line with 
those imposed by rivals Orange 
and One 2 One, and is due to 
give its ruling at the end of this 
month. 

In the first BT price reduc- 
tions since a new four-year 
price cap imposed by regulator 
Oftel came into force last 
month, the price of long- 
distance national calls made 
during weekday evenings and 
nights is to fall by just over a 
tenth from 1 October. The cost 
of calls will drop by 0.5p a 
minute to 4.2p per minute. 

This means a five-minute 
trunk cadi made between 6pm 


and Sam will cost 21p instead 
of 23 .2p. 

Including these latest price 
cuts, national evening and 
night-time calls will have fallen 
in price by 28 per cent this year. • 
Last October they fell from 5.9p 
a minute to 4.7p. 

The latest reductions will 
knock. £31 m off BT's revenues 
this year, though only f 12m of 
this decline is due to the new set 
of price controls. The price 
regime, which began on 1 Au- 
gust, keeps bills 45 per cent be- 
low inflation until 2001. 

The new price package set by 
Oftel will benefit BT’s resi- 
dential customer base. Though 
the previous price regime ap- 
peared tougher, setting call 
charges at inflation less 75 per 
cent and knocking £4 17m off 
BT’s revenues last year, it was 
targeted mainly at higher- 
spending homes and business 
customers. 

The new round of price cuts 
is likely to be warmly welcomed 
by Oftel as a sign that intense 
competition will also force BT 
to reduce phone charges winch 
are not now subject to price 
controls. 

Oftel has said it expects com- 
petition to take the place of 
price regulation after 2001. 

However, the cuts in the cost 
of calling the Cellnet and Vbda- 
fone networks look sure to 


intensify BT’s row with Oftel 
over the high cost of calling 
mobile phones from the fixed 
operators. 

The two mobile networks 
are understood to have re- 
duced the wholesale price they 
levy on BT to pass on the calls 
to their customers from 2Z8p 
a minute in the daytime to 19p. 

BT will say tomorrow that it 
will pass on that reduction, 
which will cut the retail price 
charged to its customers by 12 
per cent, from 36Jp a minute 
to 32p. 

The reductions by Cellnet 
and Vodafone, which win sig- 
nificantly reduce their revenues, 
are much smaller than the cuts 
suggested by Oftel in a strongly 
worded consultation document 
in March. 

Oftel said the appropriate 
wholesale charge to BT should 
be I0p-14p for Vodafone and 
I3p-lsp for Cellnet. 

Orange and One 2 One, 
which use different digital tech- 
nology, last year raised their 
wholesale charges to 15p and 
13p respectively. 

Oftel is considering responses 
from Vodafone and Cellnet to 
its proposals. 

The final- ruling on the cost 
of calling mobiles is due at the 
end of this month, with a deci- 
sion yet to be taken by Don 
Cruickshank, the regulator. 



‘Bank in 
a phone’ 
18 months 
away 


The cost of calling mobile phones from fixed operators has been criticised by the telephone industry watchdog 


Orange to double advertising budget to stay ahead of competitors 


Chris Godsmark 

Orange, the newest of the UK’s 
mobile phone networks, is plan- 
ning to double its advertising 
spending. Its first fully fledged 
assault on the business market 
starts today. 

Orange is likely to raise its 
press, poster and broadcast 


advertising budget next year 
from £25m to £50m in a long- 
term bid to keep its place as the 
fastest growing of the four 
mobile operators. It signed up 
its millionth mobile customer in 
July. 

The new campaigns, which 
will represent a significant de- 
parture for the Orange brand. 


will intensify the tough compe- 
tition between the networks. Of 
the other three. Vodafone is 
spending £35m bringing its var- 
ious retail chains under its sin- 
gle main brand, while One 2 
One has spent heavily on tele- 
vision advertising this year. 

The first phase of the Orange 
promotion starts today with a 


£lm press campaign aimed at 
attracting business customers. 
The press adverts feature fake 
management “guru" books to 
highlight specific services. 

Since its launch Orange has 
been more successful targeting 
personal customers and some 
small business users. Though it 
sells services to45 of the top 100 


UK companies it plans to invest 
more in targeting large busi- 
nesses. 

Robert Fallow, Orange’s re- 
cently appointed marketing di- 
rector, said today’s business 
campaign would be “the tip of 
the iceberg", with a further 
push from October to Decem- 
ber. He said the new adverts, de- 


signed by the WCRS agency, 
would concentrate on specific 
segments of the market. “You 
will see a much more targeted 
approach to the market.” 

Mobile networks have tradi- 
tionally concentrated their TV 
advertising at Christmas, which 
spectacularly backfired for CeU- 
net and Vodafone in 1995. They 


attracted many low-spending 
customers with discounts, who 
later left the networks at con- 
siderable cost to the operators. 

Orange recently pledged to 
double its investment budget to 
£800ra by early 1999. The in- 
vestment includes building hun- 
dreds more signal base stations 
to improve reception qualify. 


Sameena Ahmad 

Hate queuing at cashpoints? 
Worried about carrying cash 
around? Logica, the fast-grow- 
ing computer services company, 
thinks it has the answer. Logica 
is teaming up with Cellnet. the 
mobile phone operator, and 
Motorola, which makes hand- 
sets and smar t card circuits, to 
develop a “mobile wallet". 

The deal, likely to be an- 
nounced In the next three 
weeks, is to develop a mobile 
phone which can send and re- 
ceive cash electronically. Cus- 
tomers could pay cash for 
theatre tickets, a pizza or a hol- 
iday over the phone. The}' could 
also use the phone to transfer 
money between accounts, pay 
bills and view bank statements. 
Experts reckon a “bank in a tele- 
phone" is just 18 months away. 

Logica, Cellnet and Mo- 
torola would make obvious 
partners. Cellnet’s Bardaycard 
phone, which lets customers 
check their bank and credit 
card balances, has proved pop- 
ular. Motorola is a leader in 
integrated circuits. Its new SIM 
card allows users to pay for 
phone calls as they make them 
and download cash directly 
from their bank accounts. 

According to market research 
by Daiaquest, although the mar- 
ket for smart cards is growing, 
customers warn additional fea- 
tures. They want to be able to 
see and bey into the smart card 
information, they want a sub- 
sidised or free display derice and 
they want cheir smart card ser- 
vices to work everywhere. 

The competition between 
mobile phone operators and 
others to offer all this will be 
fierce. As one analyst put it: “No 
one will buy a mobile phone just 
because it makes telephone 
calls. Customers want ever 
more sophisticated services." 

Separately, today Logica will 
announce a contract, worth 
around' £250,000. -to fit 
Girobank with a modern fi- 
nancial messaging system. 


Merger boom boosts top 
solicitors’ pay packets 


Surge in number of gas disconnections 


Roger Trapp 


Some lop City solicitors are 
earning £600,000 to £700,000 a 
year as a result of the continuing 
boom in mergers and acquisi- 
tions and other corporate ac- 
tivity, according to figures 
released today. 

While the Legal Business 100 
shows the surge in earnings 
that boosted revenues at 
Britain's 100 biggest law firms 
by more than 14 per cent, to 
£3.73bn. is spread across the 
country, the City of London’s 
leading firms dominate. 

The turnover of just five firms 

- Clifford Chance. Linklatcrs & 
Paines, Fresh fields, Allen & 
Ovcry and Slaughter and May 

- together topped £lbn. or 
nearly a third of the total fees 
earnings recorded in the listing. 
Pointing out that between May 
1996 and April 1997, UK law 
firms worked on 4.49) transac- 
tions, worth £325-1 bn. the edi- 
tors of Legal Business write that 
“M&A lawyers undoubtedly set 
the pace, although litigation, 
property and insurance lawyers 
were not far behind". 

Senior partners at the lead- 
ing firms attributed the perfor- 
mance to the strong economy 
and huge demand for their ser- 
vices. “Everyone's been work- 
ing an incredible number of 
hours.” said one. 

However, despite the general 
improvement in billings, the 


No 

firm 

Gross fees (£m) 

Profits per partner (£000) 

1 

Clfford Dtancfl 

310 

347 

2 

LMdaters & Patras 

213 

418 

3 

Freshfields 

182 

445 

4 

Afton&Ov&y 

167 

540 

5 

Slaughter and May 

140 

566 

6 

l<wea White Outran 

130 . 

284 I 

7 

Etrereheds 

125 

176 1 

8 

Herbert Sm»i 

104 • 

..350.- | 

9 

D(b& LupCDfl AJsop 

101 
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10 

Sttrewjns&SimnHJflS. 
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Chris Godsmark 

Up to 20.000 households a year 
could have their gas supplies dis- 
connected, the Gas Consumers 
Council (GGC) warned yester- 
day. after a surge in the number 
of customers cut off in recent 
months. 

Figures released today by 
the GCC show disconnections 
are running at a rate of 5.000 a 
quarter, an increase of 25 per 
cent on the 3,750 homes cut off 
in each quarter in 1995. 


One possible explanation for 
the rocketing number of 
disconnections is that British 
Gas is catching up on its bad 
debt customers following a 
moratorium on disconnections 
last year. 

Embarrassing difficulties 
with the new Tariff Gas Billing 
computer system meant that 
some homes which had paid 
bills on time were wrongly dis- 
connected. 

However, the GCC said that 
more and more low-income 


households were at the same 
time being moved on to pre- 
payment meters, a policy 
winch should have tended to 
reduce the number of discon- 
nections. 

Pre-payment meters, which 
mostly use a smart card to 
charge up gas units, are used by 
suppliers as an alternative to 
disconnection. The GCC also 
highlighted figures from the 
Consumers’ Association. last 
week, which showed pre- 
payment customers had to pay 


up to 37 per cent more for gas 
in the competitive market than 
homes paying their bills by 
direct debit. 

Sue Slipman, GCC director, 
said it was too early to say 
whether the higher discon- 
nection figures reflected a tough 
new policy by British Gas, whidi 
could be followed by the 
emerging rival independent 
suppliers. 

"We are worried that vul- 
nerable consumers facing debt 
problems could be worse off in 


a competitive market unless the 
good practice established by 
the old British Gas can he 
realised as a standard in the 
new market and implemented 
by all suppliers." Ms Slipman 
warned. 

The disconnection statistics 
have become the responsibility - 
of the GCC recently, a move 
which reflects the start of the 
domestic gas competition trials. 
By next spring all 20 million 
homes will be able to choose 
their gas supplier. 


league table shows a mixed 
picture. Some larger firms are 
investing so much in informa- 
tion technology and overseas of- 
fices that partners may take 
home no more money than 
those in the middle market. 

Indeed, the apparent suc- 
cess of middle-market firms, 
such as Nabarro Nathan son. 
Watson, Farley &. Williams and 
Rowe & Maw, which all 
achieved revenue increases of 
more than Ifl per cent, is one 
of the surprises of the listing, 
since it had been widely pre- 
dicted that practices like these 
were vulnerable to the arrival in 
London of powerful regional 
firms. US organisations and 
the increasing presence of big 
accountancy firms, particularly 
Arthur Andersen. 

For the moment, the policy 
of Slaughter and May - 


described as home of “the rich- 
est lawyers in the City by far" 
- of concentrating on being a 
pre-eminent UK corporate ad- 
viser seems to be paying off. It 
achieved by far the highest av- 
erage profit per partner, 
£566.000, though it is said that 
some of its senior people earn 
as much as £700,000. ' 

Allen «£ Ovety saw turnover 
rise 21 per cent, to £167m. 
while profits per partner were 
second only to Slaughter and 
May’s, at £540,000. 

On the other band, Clifford 
Chance, the City’s biggest firm 
with revenues of £3 10m. found 
itself exposed to a common 
problem: the strong pound. 

Legal Business emphasises 
that its figures, based on well- 
informed estimates, are not 
necessarily the same as take- 
home pay. 


South American portfolio 
not for sale, says Lloyds 


Sameena Ahmad 

Lloyds TSB roundly quashed 
speculation, at the weekend that 
it planned to seU off its South 
American banking businesses 
worth up to £650m. 

A spokeswoman for the bank 
firmly denied press reports that 
Lloyds had hired Goldman 
Sachs, the American invest- 
ment bank, to advise on the fu- 
ture of its South American 
businesses: “We’ve not ap- 
pointed anyone to sell our 
South American businesses. 
We have no plans to sell." 

The company has said it 
would like to make acquisitions 
with its cash pile, which reached 
over £lbn after the sale last Fri- 
day of Business Technology 


Finance for £235 m. But it also 
indicated it was “not averse" to 
ashore buy-back. 

Lloyds would not comment 
on its longer-term plans for its 
South American portfolio, 
which includes large businesses 
in Brazil and Argentina and 
offices in 10 other countries, nor 
on whether it intended to buOd 
on those businesses. 

It insisted there were no dif- 
ficulties there. “Brazil has now 
become profitable. We don’t 
have Third World debt prob- 
lems," the company said. 

Lloyds, which id February 
paid £300m for the remaining 
half share in Banco Multiplic, 
its Brazilian bank, also denied 
suggestions that rival HSBC, 
which recently bought an 


Argentinian financial services ' 
company for £380m, was mak- 
ing more aggressive in-roads in 
the region. ' 

“We have been the most 
committed of all the players. Wfe i 
stayed in the Third World when 
many pulled out," said the 
spokeswoman. “We have been 
tidving up our portfolio after the 
TSB merger and we are looking 
at our businesses.” 

Commenting on reports that 
Goldman Sachs would present 
a proposal about the future of 
its South American operations 
to the Lloyds board, the spokes- 
woman said she was unaware of 
plans for any such presentation 
or whether Goldman was acting 
as unappointed adviser on this 
or any other project 
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IN BRIEF • 

'Lloyd’s List’ publisher to buy MRC 

LLP. the publishers of Lloyd’s List, which is planning a £l50ra stock 
market flotation next year, is to buy MRC Business Information, 
which provides financial analysis and reports for the marine, energy 
and commodities market. MRC, wfaich last year made sales of £4m, 
is believed to have a price tag of between £5m and £l0m. LLP 
owns 300 titles, but makes a fifth of its income from Lloyd's List. 

Body Shop Hong Kong postpones float 

Body Shop Hong Kong, the local franchise of Britain's Body Shop, 
the skincare group, is to postpone indefinitely its flotation on the 
Hong Kong Stock Exchange and its planned expansion into main- 
land China. Margaret Tancock, chairman of Body Shop Hong Kong, 
said the delay was due to a retail slump in the territory. 'Hie list- 
ing was expected to take place at the end of this year. However, 
Body Shop, which has 16 outlets in Hong Kong and Macau, will 
go ahead with plans to open six more shops in the next few months. 

Cantab starts work on Cambridge facility 

Cantab Pharmaceuticals, the UK biotechnology company, will be- 
gin construction-today on a £l0m, custom-built research and de- 
velopment facility on the Cambridge Science Park. The facility 
win be the fifth-) argest in the park, almost doubling Cantab's pres- 
ence from 33,000 sq ft to 62,000 sq ft. Trinity College, which is 
leasing the building to Cantab over 25 years, will contribute £ljm 
towards the cost of equipment and benches. 

Holmes Place gets in shape for market 

Holmes Place, the London luxury fitness centre, is co ming to the 
stock market via a placing this year valued at around £70m. The 
company, which is expected to raise around £15m of new money, 
runs a club at the Barbican Centre used by celebrities including 
Anthea Turner. Holmes Place made pre-tax profits of £2.7m on 
sales of £I12m in the six months to 30 June. 

ScottishPower to be listed in New York 

ScottishPowei will today become the first Scottish company to 
gain a listing on the New York stock market, in a drive by the 
multi-utility to increase its American shareholder base. Ian Robin- 
son, ScottishFOwer chief executive, will walk on to the Will Street 
Stock Exchange this afternoon, preceded by a traditional piper, 
and ring the bell at the start of trading. Around 5 per cent of the 
group’s shares are currently held by US institutions, but it aims 
to significantly raise the figures. US utility companies trade on 0 
different ratings from their UK counterparts, paying lower d'rv- ^ 
idends and carrying higher debt levels. Southern Electric, the only 
remaining independent regional electricity company, is also con- 
sidering gaining a listing in New York. 
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Why did the IMF step in to rescue Thailand? 




GAVYN DAVIES 


*What about the 
impact on developed 
economies? Could 
this be so severe that 
it is in our own 
self-interest to bail 
out the worst 
impacted Asian 
economies? With the 
possible exception of 
Japan, the answer - 
seems to be no’ 


W 

l 


K a n sas hosted its annual conference 

for centra] bankers, academics and private 


___ tTYVIUlll^. 

inis conference, held in a stunning u some- 
what incongruous setting, has become one 
of the key events on the central banking cal- 
endar each year, not least because itahvays 
results in a collection of excellent practical 


jsyear, the focus was on financial crises 
and how to handle them, with particular 
attention on the developing crisis in South 
East Asia. This column will address three 
linked questions that arise from this crisis. 
Fust, could it have been predicted? Second, 
what effect will it have on the rest of the 
world? And third, was the IMF righ t to lead 
a baO-our operation for Thailand? 

The question of whether the crisis could 
have been predicted is of obvious importance 
to international investors, but it is al so crit- 
ical forpotiiy-makers. Bom the point of view 
of the IMF a predictable crisis is one that 
could potentially have been avoided 
by taking appropriate policy action at - 
an early stage. So there are obvious 
lessons for the future, involving the 
possibility of more pro-active inter- 
vention by the IMF to achieve timely 
policy changes. And, if the crisis was . IIS 
predictable, there seems less case for &J 
mounting a ban-out operation in - 
order to save the skins of private sector 'jT*! 
investors who continued to make im- 
prudent investments despite clear “■ ’ 
wanting signals. 

Morris Goldstein of the Institute for 


Internationa] Economics in Washington 
presented an excellent paper at Jackson Hole 
which claimed, in effect, that the Thailand 
crisis could have been predicted, using a set 
of economic indicators which had been 
developed from. a systematic analysis of 
previous currency crises. The key indicators, 
according to Dr Goldstein, are: real GDP 
growth, the change in exports, the rise in the 
real effective exchange rate, the decline in 
equity prices, the rise in' real interest rates, 
and the ratio of domestic money to inter- 
national reserves. Each of these indicators 
was flashing at least a year before the Thai 
crisis exploded this summer. So why did both 
the market, and the IMF, fail to take cor- 
rective action early enough? 

One cynical interpretation, expressed at 
Jackson Hole, is that accurate analysis was 
held lack from the market because the main 
purveyors of such information - the global 
investment banks - deliberately chose to 
place an optimistic spin on the evidence in 
order to win financing business from the 


Vulnerability to an Asian Shock 


countries concerned From my vantage 
point as the chief economist of just such an 
organisation, this accusation does not ring 
true. Not only did the Asian economists of 
Goldman Sadis predict the onset of the crisis 
several months in advance, but they made 
this dear to clients the world over in writ- 
ten reports early in 1997. 

Admittedly, this was a controversial con- 
clusion at the time, but if by then it had been 
a consensus view, the crisis would already 
have happened. By the laws of chance, there 
wlQ always be some commentators who can 
claim, in retrospect, that they were ahead of 
the pack. What this episode shows, though, 
is that Dr Goldstein is right to argue that 
there were plenty of publicly available warn- 
ing signals well in advance of the crash. Cer- 
tainly, more timely information on the true 
state of the central bank's reserves, and on 
the health of the banking sector, would have 
been highly valuable to investors- and the 
IMF is right to press for better information 
in future - but whether this would have pre- 
vented the crisfe; is a moot point. 
A more likely explanation for 
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GOP Impact in 1998 

Oftar Arian Efiad 


Total EBP Impact 



mining fc that markets^ airo time 

immemorial, have chosen to take 
advantage of the “easy" money 
available in fixed exchange rate 
systems until the very point at 
which they collapse. Thailand was 
no exception to this rule, since 
many investors, choosing to be- 
lieve m the Thai government’s 
obvious determination to main- 
tain the currency peg, increased 


their exposure to the baht as interest rates 
rose in the early days of the crisis. At times 
such as these, markets often appear to lose 
their ability to accurately assess risk against 
return. But this particular variant of a pri- 
vate sector financial “bubble”, painful though 
it may be for the participants, does not seem 
suffident to justify coaly intervention fcy the 
IMF. 

\T That about the impact on the developed 
W economies? Cbuld this be so severe that 
it is in our own self-interest to bail out the 
worst-impacted Asian economies? With the 

nnenKlo owrontinn nf If*nan_ the answer SeeTOS 


to be no. The table shows the impact on the 
developed economies of a huge economic 
shock m Asia - a shock which forces the 
Asean countries (Thailand, Indonesia, the 
Philippines and Malaysia) to improve their 
trade deficits by 4 per cent of GDP in one 
year, and forces the rest of Aria to do the 
same by 2 per cent of GDP. This is about the 
most extreme shock which could be imag- 
ined, and is several times larger than 
anything which has happened so far. \et even 
in these unlikely circumstances, the de- 
pressing impact on the US and the European 
Union would only be about a quarter per cent 
of GDP, not normally enough to raise a flicker 
of interest among economic forecasters. Only 
in Japan, where the GDP impact could be 
two or three times as large, and where there 
are also important banking sector exposures, 
is there a seif-interested case for the bafl-ouL 
Yet Japan in effect refused to lead the res- 
cue operation for Thailand, and threatened 
not to help at all except under the auspices 


of the IMF. This was understandable from 
a Japanese political point of view, and the 
bluff worked. The IMF stepped in. much 
more speedily than it had done in several 
earlier crises. The question is - why? 

The IMF's explanation is that there is 
plenty of evidence of contagion from one 
currency crisis to similar crises in other coun- 
tries witich would otherwise have not suffered 
any problems at all. This contagion effect 
justifies collective action, since all countries 
have an interest in protecting themselves 
from the danger of such fall-out. But it is 
rather hard to claim that the major devel- 
oped economies, which have contributed the 
lion’s share of the financial assistance to 
Thailand, would be the main losers from such 
contagion, so this explanation is not water- 
tight. 

We are left, therefore, with the final 
explanation, which is that the world com- 
munity has a moral duly to prevent the 60 
million people of T hailan d from suffering as 
a result of the policy mistakes of their 
government This. loo. was suggested at 
Jackson Hole. Yet this justification places the 
IMF action squarely in the realm of a 
global package of humanitarian aid. And, as 
the ever-sparky Jeffrey Sachs of Harvard in- 
sisted. there is absolutely no case for offer- 
ing such a huge package of instant support 
for the relatively rich Thais, when the IMF 
has done so little for so long to help the truly 
impoverished countries of sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

IMF and central bank officials left Jackson 
Hole still certain that they were right to help 
Thailand. Exactly why was not so clear. 


Performance-related pay 
fails to sideline unions 


Barrie Dement 


Despite the hopes of some 
“union-busting” human resou- 
rces gurus, performance-related 
pay has failed to marginalise 
^jraions in British industry. 

V In a studv of 128 organisations 
' to be published next week. In- 
dustrial Relations Services found 
unions and collective bargaining 
were continuing to play a key role 
in businesses which bad aban- 
doned across-the-board wage 
increases as a means of re- 
warding their employees. 

The research group found 
unions were “derecognised” in 
only four of the 244 employee 
groups covered. The find&gs 
undermine claims made hy the 
Institute of Personnel Devel- 
opment which has questioned 
the need for collective bar- 
gaining where profit-related 
pay has been introduced. 


Union leaders were taking 
comfort from the study yester- 
day as Lhey gathered in 
Brighton for this week’s annual 
TUC Congress. 

.Nearly two-thirds of the 
organisations covered - in pub- 
lic and private sectors - said the 
use of individualised or team- 
based pay had changed but not 
reduced the role of unions. 

A further 23 per cent of em- 
ployers said the role of unions 
had only been partially re- 
duced, while just 14 per cent 
considered the union role had 
been significantly reduced. 

unions st^hrihieaced such mat- 
ters as the top and bottom of 

salary minimum animal 

increases, the level of the over- 
all pay budget and the maxket- 
related element of pay rewards. 

In many cases union nego- 
tiators were ajso involved m the 


“nitty gritty” of pay reviews, 
helping to determine such fac- 
tors as the distribution of pay 
awards to different categories 
of employee. 

In a separate survey of 536 or- 
ganisations from a range of 
sectors, the charitably funded 
Industrial Society found that 77 
per of companies now hpd 
some form of appraisal system 
for their employees. 

Around 24 per cent managed 
pay schemes where there was a 
direct link between remunera- 
tion and performance. A further 
27 per cent took some account 
of performance appraisals, but 
included other factors. Nearly 
half the employers surveyed, 
however, said there was no di- 
rect fink; between performance 
appraisals and wages. 

Tbny Bolton, a senior consul- 
tant at the society, said a lot of 
mistakes could be made by man- 


agers carrying out appraisals: 
“No wonder people call it the 
‘annual reprisal interview’.” 

Separately, it emerged that 
Barclays Bank is facing a fresh 
threat df strikes in a long-run- 
ning dispute over pay after 
unions decided to hold new bal- 
lots. Members of the Banking 
Insurance and Finance Union 
and UNiFlwfflvote on whether 
to walk out in protest at a new 
performance-related pay system 
which the unions claim will 
freeze the pay of 25,000 work- 
ers. A result is expected by the 
end of the month. 

IRS employment trends MB’, 
from Industrial Relations 
Services, 18-20 Highbury Place, 
London, N51QP. 

‘Managing Best Practice 3T, by 
die Industrial Society, Robot 
Hyde House, 48 Bryanstone 
Square, London W1H 7LN. 


Sir Alistair tipped to be 
Bank of Scotland governor 


Diana Coyle 

Economics Editor 


The prominent Scottish bust 
nessman. Sir Alistair Grant, is 
to succeed Sir Bruce Patnllo as 
governor of the Bank of Scot- 
land according to strong ru- 
mours at the weekend 

If confirmed his appoint- 
ment would make him one of 
the most prominent business- 
men in Scotland after devolu- 
tion. As chairman of giant 
brewer Scottish & Newcastle he 
employs 5,500 people north of 
the border. 

The Bank of Scotland which 
would make no co mm ent on the 
weekend reports, is one of the 
UK’s best-regarded financial in- 
stitutions^ whose profits climbed 
by £119m to £664m in the year 
to February. The note-issuing 
bank will become even more in- 
fluential after devolution. 


Yet, like the current governor, 
Sir Alistair is a staunch and 
high-profile opponent of a new 
Scottish parliament having tax- 
raising powers. The 60-year-old 
who also recently stood down as 



Sir Alistair Grant: Against 
the devolution White Paper 


head of the Safeway super- 
market group, was criticised 
last month by Scotch Secretary 
Donald Dewar for warning that 
S&N could switch investment to 
England if business rates were 
increased in Scotland 

His stand echoes widespread 
concern in the Scottish business 
community, however. 

Today sees the launch of a 
campaign by the British Retail 
Consortium lobbying against 
tbe devolution White Paper’s 
proposal for business rates in 
Scotland to vary from the rest 
of the UK. 

The BRC has written to Mr 
Dewar, warning him that fears 
of a higher business rate in Scot- 
land would discourage future 
job creation and investment by 
retailers. 

Sir Alistair, who has spon- 
sored the world premiere in Ed- 
inburgh of a new Sir Peter 


Maxwell Davies composition 
on the Jacobite uprising, has 
been a staunch Conservative 
supporter. Before the election 
he said he would strongly hack 
the Tories in Scotland saying: 
“Some Tbries need a kick up the 
bottom for their divisiveness and 
disloyally.” 

However, this summer Scot- 
tish & Newcastle broke with the 
habit of 20 years by cancelling 
its £50,000- a-year donation to 
the Conservative Party. 

“The board agreed it was in- 
appropriate to make any do- 
nation to any political parly.” Sir 
Alistair said. 

The Bank of Scotland’s new 
governor is due to be named on 
or before the announcement of 
its interim results on 1 October. 
Sir Alistair has served as a 
non-executive director on the 
Bank of Scotland board for 
five years. 
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Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 


Despite having, a lousy record 
tor accurately predicting the 
weather on Earth even a few 


days ahead. European and 
American scientists have get 


themselves a new goal: fore- 
casting the weather on the Sun. 

There is a reason for their ap- 
parently obscure aim. After a 
year of careful observation, us- 
ing the orbiting Soho (Solar and 
Heliospheric Observatory) 
spacecraft they have discovered 
that the Sun's surface is a churn- 
ing mass with its own H rxveis n of 
superheated electrically charged 
gases, or plasma, flowing at a 
temperature of 5.800C. 

The swirling movement of 
these streams causes sunspots - 
cooler areas (jusL 3.S00C) on the 
surface, which show up as dark 
patches - and solar storms. And 
these a/fcct the weather, and 
even communications, on Earth. 

Although the Sun's surface 
temperature seems urumagm- 


‘We can look 
inside the Sun 
as a doctor can 
look inside a 
pregnant woman 
with ultrasound’ 


bouncing off the atoms in their 
way as they rush outwards. 

Scientists have calculated 
that it can take a single photon 
several years to reach the sur- 
face of the Sun. From there, 
however, it enjoys an uninter- 
rupted journey outwards. The 
tiny proportion which reaches 
us takes just eight minutes to 
travel from the Sun's surface to 
the Earth, 93 million miles (149 
kilometres) away. 

Long-term variations in the 
Earth’s temperature may be 
linked to sunspots, while solar 
storms, which can throw out 
flares of plasma millions of 
kilometres into space, can cause 
radio interference, damage tele- 
communications satellites and 
even knock out power stations. 

The ncu’data emeiged from 
observations carried out joint- 
ly by the European Space 
Agency (ESA) and Nasa, the 
United States space agency. 

“We have detected motion 
similar to the weather patterns 
in the Earth's atmosphere,” 
said Jesper Schou. of Stanford 
University. California. 

The joint European and US 
team also discovered that the 
surface of the Sun is slowly mov- 


ing: the outer layer, to a depth 
of about 13,000 miles, is flow- 
ing at about 50 miles per hour 
from the Sun's equator to its 
poles. On that basis, it would 
lake almost two years for any 
area of plasma to journey from 
the equator to the poles. 

Studying the patterns might 
make it possible to predict 
them - giving valuable warning 
about looming solar changes. 

The observations were car- 
ried out by Soho, which is 
studying the Sun from a space- 
craft about 1 million miles from 
Earth. On board Soho is an in- 
strument which can effectively 
measure sound waves inside the 
Sun. “These techniques allow us 
to peer inside it, much as a doc- 
tor can look inside a pregnant 
woman using ultrasound.” Pro- 
fessor Schou said. 

The team was astonished to 
find a complex pattern of 
streams and currents under the 
surface. “What we have here is 
an inroad into understanding 
the solar cycle, the 11-year cy- 
cle of sunspots that has-been 
puzzling us for centuries,” said 
Craig Deforest, of Stanford 
University. 

One stream circles the poles, 
while a series of others migrates 
towards the solar equator. By 
terrestrial standards they are 
huge: “You can fit almost 100 


aMe. the temperature is hun- 
dreds of limes greater at its core, 
where the energy that powers the 
star (and in lum, warms the 
Earth 1 is produced. There, the 
immense gravitational forces 
generated by the mass of the Sun 
crush together single protons. 
each one originally the nucleus 
of ;in interstellar hydrogen auim, 
to form a helium nucleus. 

Surplus energy Is thrown off 
and eventually reaches us as 
sunlight. Millions of tons of hy- 
drogen are consumed every 
second in this process - al- 
though the Sun is expected to 
hum for another 5 billion years 
or v. being about halfway 
through its life. 

But the light panicles (or 
pltoh ms l generated in the fusion 
pnKcv. do not stream directly 
from the heart of the Sun to its 
surfiice and then out into space. 
The core Is so dense that the 


ihotons must take an atomic 


odgeni ride to the surface. 



pushes out tram urn sum 


of the Sun, as recorded by 
Soho, the European/United 
States Solar and Heliospheric 
Observatory, 1 mHUon miles 
from Earth 

□ Bottom left solar rotation 
rate wftfi depth: The (false) 
colours represent speed; 
red material Is rotating the 
fastest and daric blue the 
slowest The left side of the 
figure shows rotation speed 
at Ihe surface of the Sun. 

Red material at the equator 
Is moving approximately 
3,000 miles per hour faster 
than the blue material at the 
poles. The cutaway reveals 
rotation speed Inside the 
Sim. live large dark-red banW| 
is a massive fast flow of 

hot, electrically charged gas 
called plasma, beneath the 
solar equator 

□ Bottom centre, variations 
in solar motion: This Image 
represents the difference in 

speeds of areas on the 

: surface and in the Interior of • 
the Sun. Red and yellow are 
faster than average, and blue 
is slower. The cutaway 
reveals speed variations in 
the interior. The red ovals 
embedded in the green areas 
at the poles are the newly 
discovered polar plasma “jet 
streams”, each large enough 
to engulf two Earths 

□ Bottom right, polar flows: 

The flow fines, showing the a 
surface flow from the ^ 

equator to the poles, are set^f 
over an image of the rotation 
speed at the surface. The 
cutaway represents the 
observed polar flow 15,000 
miles beneath the surface 
and a hypothetical return 
flow 120,000 miles under the 
surface Photographs: Nasa 
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Earths inside this Jetstream,” 
Professor Schou said. 

The belts also rub against 
slower-moving plasma inside 
the Sun. “That’s where the 
sunspots form,” said Proferaor 


Douglas Gough, of Cambridge 
University. The same process- 


University- The same process- 
es could also underlie solar 
flares and storms. Last week a 
flare shot out of the Sun - al- 
though scientists say there is no 
risk to the Earth. 

Professor Gough said the 
streams, which generate huge 
magnetic and electrical fields, 
create opposing forces which 
eventually must find an escape. 
“Think of them like elastic 
bands,” he said. The bands are 
twisted and pulled by the mo- 
tion: “then it slips. It either 
snaps, or it contracts and shoots 
out material like a slingshot". 

The scientists compared the 
solar “rivers” to atmospheric 
currents on Earth. “We are 
just beginning to understand 


how the Earth's atmosphere op- 
erates,” Professor Gough said. 
“Now we are getting tremen- 
dous and interesting details 
from the Sun.” 

Professor DeForest said that 
knowing this could help scien- 
tists to predict sunspot activity. 
“We can predict where on the 
Sun these things arise " 

He compared it to meteor- 
ology- which allows prediction 
of general weather patterns, but 
not of localised events. In the 
same way, the Soho findings will 
make it easier to predict trends, 
but it will not be possible to pre- 
dict where an individual sunspot 
will arise -“just like it's not easy 
to predict where a thunderstorm 
will break out". 

However, knowing the right 
area might add a few days to the 
warnings that are now given 
when a solar storm is coming. 
And that, in turn, could mean 
an easier lime back on Earth - 
even if it is raining. 
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26 Pearl of acceptable stan- 
dard man pocketed (9) 

27 Manage to tell Pole 
who’s ahead of explorer 
( 10 ) 

DOWN 

1 Chip supper arrived in 
bits (9) 

2 Lake house that's inac- 
cessible, we’re told (4) 

3 Manoeuvre motor, bear- 
ing right (8) 

4 Points to a condition im- 
posed bv the Northern 
writer (5) 

5 Coined a new word for 
Greek nymph (7) 


Happy head of state is in 
uniform (10) 


ACROSS 

I About time foreign hotel 
accepted claim ( 10) 

8 Flying dow n the football 
pitch? (2,3.4) 

u Offers to drop good US 
music producer (4) 

10 Instrumental composi- 
tion many find appropri- 
ate (6) 

I I I note attitude towards 


P articular case (S) 
ossil Vernon found is a 


source of metal (6) 

14 Resent move restricting 
European monarch (3) 
17 Mealy slice of cooked 
Cape’sole (S) 

19 Cheap end-product's 
made of earthenware (6) 
21 Quiet country area is 
home to reptile (8) 

23 Exercise a great deal pri- 
or to amateur game (6) 
25 Spineless male engaged 
in backchat (4) 


uniform (10) 

7 Leave after a time when 
one chooses (2,4) 

12 United get in to equal 
score at last (10) 

15 Be extremely angry when 
a nice sari is ruined (5,4) 

16 Possibility of a number 
becoming voluntary (S) 

18 Language of cliche is 
hard to follow (7) 

20 Prince's sweetness does- 
n't ring true (6) 

22 Cut down a pungent 
lavender plant (5) 

24 Wading bird isn't within 
earshot (4) 
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If you need a mortgage , be totally sensible and come j 
to TSB. You could get a cash gift of up to £6,000, enough • 
to make your new home look like a million dollars. • 

Call TSB PhoneBank to find 




out more . 


Alternatively , you can call into a 
TSB branch . 
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Call free quoting ref. INF1. 

0500 758 OOO 


Mortgages 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK tF YOU DC NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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